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| kindly expresed their sympathy with him during his recent 


Trust to Gop Do WHAT 1s Rigur.” — Psalms. 


TERMS OF SIUBSC RIPTION Unstamped, 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 4s. 6d. 


No. 434, 


Stamp 44d.; Unstampen 3d 


Births. | 
On the 4th inst., at 125, Piccadilly, the wife of Mr. James Falcke, 
ofa daughter. | 
On the 12th inst,, at 12, High Onsegate, York, the wife of Mr. 
§, Jacobs, of a son, 


R. J. Z. LAURENCE begs to return his most 


sincere THANKS to the many friends who have so 


severe bereavement. 
30, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


rR. L. A. HART, of Gravesend, with Mr. M. A. HART, 

of 5, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate-street, return THANKS 

to their Friends for their kind enquiries duting the week of mourn. 
ing for their late father, Mr. Abraham Hart. © 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION 


Natural 


a YOUNG MAN of the Jewish persuasion 
| =, M oseley, 44, King’s-road, Brighton, 


RS. JOSEPH returns THANKS for the kind enquiries’ 


during the week of mourning for her beloved husband. 
la, Trinity: street, Borough. 


L. LION and his CHILDREN THANK their friends 
, for their visits of condolence during the NYIY. 
tas 
FOR THE DIFFUSION O 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
SABBATH LECTURES. 
N SATURDAY, the last day of Passover, Mr. I. M. 
MYERS will Deliver a Discourse atthe JEWS’ INFANT 
SCHOOL, Commercial street, Whitechapel, at Half-past One 
o'clock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


FOR Tih DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, . 
HE President and Committee, acknowledge with thanks the 
following DONATIONS :— 


Anonyvinous, per Rev. A. L. Green... £10 0 
Ditto per ditto 0 O 
Ditto per: ditto 0 0 

J. Heury Moses, E-q. » OY Q 

Elias De Pass, Esq.. » O 

S. Rodolph, Esq., Cape Jown (per Rey. J. 

Messrs. N. and D. Joseph.. 0 


ATES OF HOPE INCORPORATED CHARITY SCHOOLS 
OF THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE JEWS’ 
CONGREGATION. 
EsTABLISHED 5442~-1664; REMODELLED 5582—I1422. 
HE Governors and Subscribers of the Charity are in- 


formed that the ANNUAL EXAMINATION of the Boys of | 
the above Schools will take place at the SCHOOL ROOM, He- | 


neage-lane, Bevis Marks, on SUNDAY, the 12th APRIL, at 11 
for 12 o'clock, when the honour of their attendance is solicited, 
Members of other Congregations are respectfully invited to attend. 
| NATHANIEL MONTEFIORE, Esq., will preside. 

By order, S. MOSS, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
JUNTOR SCHOOL, 
(Under the Government of the Council of the Uollege.) 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
HE SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the 14th 
of April, for New Pupils. All the boys must appear in their 
places without fail on Wednesday, the 15th, at a quarter past, nine 
o'clock. 

The hours of attendance are from a-quarter past nine to three 
quarters past three, ‘The afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday 
are devoted exclusively to Drawing, 

Fee for the term, £0. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, Writing; the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and English 
History; Geography, Physical’ and Political; Arithmetic and 
Bookkeeping; the Elements of Mathematics, Chemistry, and 

Plu osophy ; Social Science; Drawing; and for extra fees 
Gymnastiés and Fencing, 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal pu- 
nishment. A monthly report of the conduct ot each pupil is sent 
to his parent or guardian. 7 


Prospectuses «nd further particulars may be obtained at the | 


office of the College. 
| | CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secreiary. 
April 2nd, 1563. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE AND COLLEGE SCHOOL. | 
President—Rev. N. M. Adler, Ph. Dr., Chief Rabbi, 
Vice-President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.R.S. 
_. COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 
For the Training of Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, and Teachers. 


mold HE Students are trained for University degrees, as well as. 


in Jewish Theology, — Fer terms apply to either of the Hon. 


Secretaries. 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. _ 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on SUNDAY, the 19th April. 

The Head Master will be in attendance on Thursday, the 16th 
Apa, between the hours of 12 and 2, to receive and classify new 

upils, 

A superior Classical and Commercial Education 
and German, is combined with instruction in the s 
in the principles and observances of Judaism. The hours of in- 
struction, as well as the vacations, are so arranged as to prevent the 
loss of time, and to harmonise with the Jewish Sabbaths and Holi. 
days ; whereby the same number of hours is devoted to general sub- 
jects as in non-Jewish Establishments, whilst the religious element 
is superadded, Terms 10 per annum, and a fixed charge of 10s 
for stationery, ke. Drawing £1 1s, extra, Lake 

_., Proof has already been afforded that the education given in the 
School qualifies for distinction at the Oxford Middle Class Examina- 
at ihe of London, 

oundation Scholarships and the Lord Mayor’s Commemoration 

Scholarship, attached t ituti Ww 7 

me Institution, as well as other prizes, are 


lege bs personal yor in writing to the Head Master, the Col- 


including French 
acred tongue, and 


remises, 
By order of the Council, 


AL GREEN.) 
N, Ss. JOSEPH, \ Hon. SEcs. 


as an ASSISTANT toa Goldsmith an 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1863-NISAN 21, 5623 


shire-square, Bishopsgate. 


MAY, 1863. 


| 
HOSPITAL, LOWER NORWOOD. 
(Removed from Mile End.) 
For the support of the aged, and education and employment of 
youth of both sexes. 7 
_PPLICANTS whose Petitions have been returned,to the 
Secretary are informed that they must attend for the purpose 
of being EXAMINED on MONDAY NEXT, the 3th inst., at 
5 o'clock, at the offices of the Board of Guardians, No. 13, Devon- 


JEWS’ 


By order, | 
S. SOLOMON, Sec. | 


JEWS’ HOSPITAL, LOWER NORWOOD. 
| (Removed from Mile End.) 
For the support of the aged, and for the education and employment 
| of youth, | 
TOTRADE MASTERS. 
\ ASTERS WANTED for several LADS of an age to be. 
apprenticed. Applications to be made to the Secretary, at 
37, Duke street, Aldgate, E.C. 
By order, 


. §, SOLOMON, See. 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
Bett Lane, SPITALFIELDs. 
For an unlimited number of Children,—Present number 
1000 Boys, 800 Girls. 
$Forty-Sixth ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of 
_ the Funds of the above Institution will take plaee at the | 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, the 


PRESIDENT, 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart , im the Chair. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
| TREASURER, 
Alfred Davis, Esq, 
| SUB-TREASURERS 
S. W. Waley Esq. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
LIST OF STEWARDS’ AND COMMITTEE. 
E. Alex, Esq. Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
David Benjamin, Esq. Moses Levy Esq. 
Solomon Benjamin, Esq. Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Dr. Behrend. Simon Magnus, Esq. 
Arthur B. Cohen, Esq., B.A. David Mocatta, Esq. 
Aaron Cohen, Esq. I’, D. Mocatta, Esq. 
Samuel Cohen, Sir Moses Montefiore, 
H. H. Collins, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. Nathanie! Montefiore, Esq. 
Lewis Emanuel Esq. Samuel Montagu, Esq. 
Henry Faudel, Esq. Ephraim Mosely, Esq. 
David Falcke, Esq. Assur H. Moses, Esq. 
Alfred Goldsmid, fxg. | Henry Moses, Esq. 
I. D. Goldsmid, Esq. Louis Nathan, Esq. 
Sir Francis, H. Goldsmid, Bart.,' B.S. Philips, Esq., Alderman 


Bart. 


i John Jones, Esq. 


PASSOVER RELIEF FUND, 
IN CONNEXION WITH THE SOUP KITCHEN. 
Patroy.—Rev. Dr. ADLER. 
HE President and Committee have the gratification of 
_. announcing that they were enabled this year to DISPENSE 
PASSOVER RELIEF to 1,700 Families, and there were issued 
Three Thousand Eight Hundred rations, comprising 3,800lbs. 
Sugar, 1,000lbs. Coffee, and 20 tons of Potatoes, 


Donations received since last advertisement :-— 
Mr. Samuel Lyons.. £1 
Mr. Lewis H. Lyons 
Collected by Mrs. B. Engel, 
Mr. H. Newry, Birmingham _., : 
Mr. W. Dangertield, Gloucestershire 


ee lo 0 
Mr. G. Chatwin, GresLam-street 


£2 0 6 


Erratum in last advertisement :— For Messrs. Joseph Bros 
£1 1s, read £2 2s. 


J. SALUOMONS, See. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 
DEVONSHIRE Square, BisHopsaate, N.E. 
HE JEWISH WARDS are NOW OPEN for the re- 
_ ception of In-patients. | 

opmene of 700 Jewish patients, in and out, were relieved last 
week, 

Contributions are earnestiy solicited, and will be most thankfally 
received by Messrs. Defries, 147, Houndsditch, E.C.; and at the 
Hospital, by | 

GEORGE CROXTON, Secretary. 

A Donation of £10 10s. constitutes a. Life Governor; a Sub- 

scription of £1 Is, an Annual Governor. 


MHE CITY BANK, Threadneedle-street (corner of 
| . Finch-lane, London. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1855. Subscribed capital, 
£800,000; paid-up capital (£50 per share) £400,000; reserved 
fund, £70,00). 

Chairman—PETER BELL, Esa. 

Directors, 

Andrew Lawrie, Fisq. 
Robert Lloyd, Esq. 
William Macnaughton, Esq. 
Jonathan Thorp, Exq. 
John Vanner, Esq. 
George Young, Esq. 

THe Manacer—A. J. White, Esq. 
SoticiToRs—Messrs. Pearce, Phillips, Winckworth, and Pearce 

Current Accounts.—Interest is allowed on the Minimum credit 
balance if not drawn below £200. 

Deposits are received from the general public, and interest allowed 
thereon at the current rate of the cay. 

Letters of credit and circular notes are issued payable abroad. 

Agencies of country and foreign banks undertaken, &ec, — | 

: C. J. WORTH, Secretary, 


Peter Bell, Esq. 

Henry Vigurs Fast, Esq. 
William Gardner, Esq. | 
David Q. Henriques, E-q. 
John Hackblock, Esq. | 


Just published, price 5s., free by post, 


M.P. ; sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. Baron M.A.de Rothschild, M.P. 
S. A. Hart, Esq, R.A. 


Hy. A. Isaacs, Esq. 


Michl. Samuel, Esa. 
¢ } 
Emanuel Jonas, Esq. 


Joseph Sebag, ~q. 


David Joseph, sq. | Herman Stern, Esq. 
Walter Josephs, Esq. Jacob Stiebel, Esq. 
H. L. Keeling Esq | David Swaebe, Esq. 
Philip Laurence, Esq. 1S. W. Waley, Esq. 


Alexander Levy, A. Wolff, 


| S. SOLOMON, Sec. 

WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
GREEK STREET, Sono. 

WHE ANNIVERSARY DINNER in Aid of the Funds of 


King-street, St. James’s,on TUESDAY, MAY the 5th next, 
DAVID SALOMONS,. Esq., Alderman, M.P., President, 
| in the chair, | 
Patron, 
The Rev. Dr. N. M. ADLER. 
Vice-PREsIDeENT —Henry L. Keeling, Esq. 
TREASUBER.—Ephraim Mosely, Esq. | 


| David Benjamin, Esq. 


Leo Berger, 


Fredk. Davis, Esq. 
| David Falcke, Esq, 


FIRST LIST. 
| STEWARDS AND COMMITTEE. | 
Solomon Abraham, Esq, S. A. Kisch, Esq. . 
S. V. Abraham, Esq. Philip Lawrence,{Esq. 
Ephraim Alex, Esq. Moses Levy, Esq. | 
1 Rey. M..B. Levy........... 
Alexander Levy, Esq. 
Fredk. Marcus, Fsq, 
H. H. Collins, Esq. Barnett Meyers, Esq. 
Levi Cohen, Esq. David Mocatta, Esq., F.S.A. 
Thomas Cotterell, Esq. F. D. Mocatta, Esa, . 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
Nathaniel Mentefiore, Esq. 
Benj. E. Mosely, bsq. 
Henry Fandel, Esq. | Maurice H. Moses, Esq. 
Sir’ F. H. Goldsmid Bart., M.P.| Louis Nathan, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq... B. S. Phillips, Esq., Ald. 
Fred. D. Goldsmid, Esq. Laurence Phillips, Esq. 
Rev. A. L. Green. L. D. Phillips, Bet. | 
M. Gabriel, Esq. Fredk. 8.. Phillips, Esq. 
Professor Hart, R.A. M. Pillischer, Esq. 
Henry Hart, Esq. M. Van a Esq, 
Ernest A. Hart, £sq. Baron L. De Rothschiid, M.P. 
Lawrence Hyam, Esq. Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. 
John C. Isaac, Esq. L. M. Rothschild, Esq. 
Samuel Isace, Esq. L. Schryver, Esq. 
Henry A. Isaacs, Esq. Judah Solomon, Esq. 
Z. A. Jessel, Esq, J.C. Solomon, Esq. 
Henry Jessel, Esq. | S. L. De Symons, Esq, 
Joseph Joel, Esq. | 1S. B. Woolf, Esq. 
Walter Josephs, Esq. David Woolf, Lsq. 


vid Joseph, Esq. 
M. B. LEVY, Hon. See. 
| ode L. LAZARUS, Sec. 

ue Chambers, St. Alban’s-place,5.W., 

‘Desstiens and Subscriptions thankfully received by Mr, Ald. 
salomons, M.P., President, Great Cumberland-place, Hyde Park ; 
Henry L. Keeling, Vice-President, City ; 
Ephraim Mosely, eg ‘reasurer, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor - 
square; by the Stewards; and by the Rev. M. B. Levy, as above. 


Solomon Benjamin, Esq. 


Henry Dyte, 


"March 30th, 5623—1863. 


“TANTED by a Jewess a SITUATION as UNDER- 
NURSE in a gentleman's family. A good needlewoman. 


d Jeweller. Apply to 


Apply to G, L., at Mr. Steele, 2, Little Sussex-place. 


| | ISHOP 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P. | 


Judah Hart, Esq. David Salomons, Esq., <Ald., | 
Abraham Hort, Esq. M.P. : 7 
George Jessel, Esq., M.A. i Sampson Samuel, Esq. 


this Institution will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, | 


| VALLENTINE’S UNIFORM 
WITH A 


| EDITION OF THE ul AYER 
WITH A NEW TRANSLATION BY THE LATE REV, 


COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 

of Joshua (contained in part 1.) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 

Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicle.’’ ) 

By Dr. A. BENISCH. 

| William Allan and Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, Paternoster-row; 


and at the Jewish Chronicle office, 


Just published, price One Shilling. 


| 
| | REFLECTIONS ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID, as 


| inspired compositions, and ag indicating the Philosophy of 


| Jewish Faith By JACOBUS. | 
London: Samuel Solomon, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


‘Price Six pence, 
| n the press, and shortly will be published, by permission, a 
Second and Enlarged Edition of 
CATHECHISM of RELIGIOUS and MORAL 
STRUCTION for CHILDREN of the HEBREW FAITH. 
Samuel Solomon, Hebrew and General Bookseller, 
37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 
The publisher will feel obliged if the managers of the Free 
Schools in the provinces will state what number each school may 


than 100 copies. 


MPORTANT to Congregations and others.—ON SALE 
SECOND-HAND and NEW 755; also Maniles, &e 


NIGHTS OF PASSOVER, according to the custom of the Por- 
new and complete Translation of the entire Service (including the 


By the Rev. A. P. MENDES. 
READY SHORTLY. 


relating to the festival, 
WILL BE 


BY THE REV. .P. MENDES. 

Price to Subseribers only—Five Shillings. 
With a Compendium of the (0°37) laws, &c., translated from 
the OYA 74", by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. The prayers will follow 


will be avoided. : 


NOW READY,—PRIC | 
FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 
D. A. DE SOLA. ) 
Also “-Vallentine’s ( Pocket Pentateuch and Sabbath 
Morning Service,” with M3", | 
Q. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Booke 


Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications too numerous 
to mention, and every requisite for School, Synagogue, and pri- 
vate use; Lama and Woollen Arba Kanfas; Woollen and Silk 
Talysim of first-rate quality, expressly manufactured fir P. Val- 


lentine. 


Rodelheim Hebrew Daily Prayer Book, with English Instruction. 

Price 1s 3d. Strongly bound. | 
Pp, V. has published a Catalogue containing 16 

books, &c., which he has constantly on sale: to be had on appli- 


cation, 


Scripture Catechism, with alterations and additions. Edited 
Dr. . Asher, Printed on superior paper, and first-rate style. 


tuguese and German Jews. Price im cloth, gilt, Is. 6¢.—With @ 


IM, &e.), accompanied by copious notes, the laws 


require, as a liberal allowance will be made to those ordering more 


Vallentine’'s MDS 7735, SERVICE FOR THE FIRST 


POCKET EDITION OP 
NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLATION | 


in regular order, and the necessity of turning from place to place. 
The above will be uniform in size, type, and paper, with the - 


Ws, — VALLENTINE'S POCKET 


| binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street — 


Just Published, for the use of schools and private families.—The — 
pages of Jewish | 


Notice to schools.—Just published, the 2nd Edition of Pyke’s 
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“JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


: APRIL 10, 1863 


OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
| | ight to state that we do not ourselves with 
Bisnor CoLenso on Ley. 6. 
You have, no doubt, read Bishop Colenso’s impeachment 
of Moses’ zoological attainmencs, which has gone all round 
the press. Moses, in Ley. xi. 6, describes an animal 


called in Hebrew [D55N, and generally rendered } 


“hare,” as chewing the cud; while Professor Owen tes- 
tifies to its having no ruminant stomach. The answer 
given is, that although the hare has no ruminant stomach, 
and can therefore not be scientifically classed among the 
ruminantia, sportsmen and other persons who have had 
an opportunity of observing the habits of this animal have 
noticed that it did bring up undigested portions of its food, 
and re-masticated them. Now this reply, I must say, 
does not satisfy me; for the hare either does habitually 
chew the cud, as for instance, the sheep or the ox, or it 
only does so exceptionally. If the former be the case, 
there must exist a special apparatus for this function in its 
digestive organs, the same as in all other ruminant ani- 
mals, To say that this function can be performod by the 
hare without any special apparatus, such as possessed, for 
instance, by the sheep, by a mere act of volition, would 
lead tothe grave question, Why should the hare be able 
to perform by a mere act of volition—a function for which 
Other animals, in addition, require a most complex ma- 
_chinery? One might just as wel] maintain that walking 
without legs is possible by the mere act of volition, as 
that chewing the cud habitually is practicable without an 
apparatus for this operation. And if the text only meant 
_ to say that some hares exceptionally chew the cud, or 
rather have the power by the mere a:t of volition, without 
any special apparatus to bring up tneir food again from the 
stomach, to re-masticate it, and do so in exceptional cases, 
then could the divine lawgiver not have attributed this 
property to the hare as a special characteristic, since indivi- 
duals of other species also possess the power. Blumenbach 
states that he knew four persons who could at pleasure 
brifg up the food swallowed and re-masticate it, and two 
out of these four persons assured him that the performance 
of this operation afforded them pleasure. Iam therefore 
much more inclined to believe that the exact meaning of 
MSITN has not yet been ascertained. My reasons for 
this ecnjecture are these: The word rendered by ancient 
and modern versions (but not the Septuagint), ‘ hare,” 
occurs only twice in the Bible. Here and in Deut. xiv. 
7, and both times in the catalogue of animals either for- 
bidden or lawful to be eaten by the Israelites, the mean- 
ings of some of which are altogether unknown, while those 
of others are purely conjectural or much disputed. The 
etymology of the word, moreover, is very obscure, it being 
apparently of foreign origin. We. have thus absolutely 
nothing to guide us in fixing the translation of this word 
except the renderings of some versions, and perhaps the 
circumstance that a word very near in sound in Arabic and 
Syriac is believed to signify a hare. Now the latter proves 
little, it being well known that similar or even the same 
words in cognate languages are frequently expressive of 
dissimilar things. Let anybody compare the German 
“knabe” (boy) with our English knave ; ‘‘ knecht” (ser- 
vant) with knight ; or “‘raum” (space) with room. The’ 
former is not always a safe guide, especially in the names 
of animals, Thus it is admitted by every Hebraist that 
the Hebrew word mostly if not always rendered in ancient 
and modern versions ‘‘ sheep,” indifferently means 
sheep or goat, or, rather, is a name common to both. 
The same is the case with the word always translated 
‘fox,” This means fox and jackal. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that the meaning of the word referred to by 
Bishop Colenso, and generally rendered ‘ hare,” is either 
not yet ascertained, the same as that of so many other 
animals in the catalogue, or that the term has a much 
wider signification than the versions have given it, and 
that in reality it designates some ruminant class of animals 
among which popularly, although incorrectly, the hare 
was included. Should this conjucture ‘prove founded, as 
I believe it will, it would be one more of those unfortunate 
renderings in the Bible of which not a few might be 
enumerated, | | 


THE COLENSO CONTROVERSY. 

70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sir,—The very great pleasure and informa- 
tion which I, and many of my friends, Jewish and 
Christian, have derived from the perusal of your articles 
on Bishop Colenso’s work, induce me to believe that 
when pointed in pamphlet or book form, it may meet a 
ready salehere. : 


The wood, water, and pasture question is perhaps the. 
..ablest part of your disquisition; and it has in my 
humble opinion, triumphantly disposed of the objections, 


rather stiff in first perusal, stated by the Bishop. The 


arithmetical difficulty of the first-born and the Levites, 


is similarly set at rest. Nor can I avoid alluding to the 
happy manner with which you have treated that of the 
Paschal lambs. The'next numbers of the “Chronicle,”’ 
will be anxiously looked for by me, wherein the gene. 
- alogy in Gen., xlvi. 8—26, is to be explained. There 
appears to me’ in the various genealogies of Genesis, a 
- pectliar feature which may be traced through all, and 
which imparts to all a like character. Beginning from 


Gen., iv. 19—22, and continuing the examination to 


Gen., x. xi. 26—29; xxii. 20—24; xxv. 1—4; xxv. 
 -49—_17; xxxvi. 1—30, one distinctive mark pervades 

the whole, viz :—the mention of males exclusively, ex- 
cept here and there, when the name of a female occurs ; 


perhaps introduced in connection with some prominent | 


event or deed, not recorded in the history, and therefore 


lost: of with reference to some future circumstance, as 
Rebecca being the wife of Isaac, or Timnah the ances- 
tress of Amalek. The object of these records seems to 
‘be. simply to inform us of the tribes, clans, or divisions 
which breached off from the paternal progenitor, 
who when convened in council for war, or other pur- 


| Lewes constituted the family couneil of the nation, 


without any reference to the large or small number of 
individuals of which that nation consisted, as the Bishop 
contends, That particular number must have received 
the “ pragmatic sanction” of the patriarchal head, and 
in the house of Jacob, was never enlarged, but 1emained 
seventy. Not that more than seventy “‘ did not proceed 


idea; but seventy only were appointed, as ‘‘ chiefs of 
tribes and heads of families.” The selection either em- 
anated from Jacob himself, as in the choice of Ephraim 


and Manasseh, or ia the case of sym PASH, or 
was fixed after his death by his succeesor, who, after 
Jacob, was perhaps Joseph, and who appears to have 
survived bis eleven brethren, Now this number re-ap- 
pears in the seventy elders, Numbers, xi. 16, evidently 
connected with this fact of the patriarchal foundation 
of a representative system; but more remarkably in 
Numbers xxvi,5—49, in which we count twelve princes 
of tribes, and fifty-eight heads of families, making 
seventy altogether, including the family of Zelophekad, | 
the application of whose daughters to Moses hinged as 
much on having’ the “family” represented as of obtain- 
ing an inheritance. In confirmation of this view, several 
of the heads whose names appear in Gen., xlvi. are not 
found in Numbers, xxvi. 5—49, whilst others are men- 
tioned in the latter chapter, which do not appear in the 
former. To keep up the original number in place of 
those who had become extinct, the family council, con- 
sisting of the twelve princes of tribes and the heads of 
‘* families,” elected others in their.room - From some 
anexplained cause to which we have no clue, all the 
tribe of Dan was included in the family of ‘‘ Chushim.” 
Very likely he had a large number of daughters, or 
perhaps sons who, for some reason or other, were not 
thought worthy of being “ heads of families.” Sucha 
supposition is quite reasonable, and does not affect the 
evidence in support of my view, Gen., xlvi. 8—26, 
may therefore be considered to have been placed there 
by Moses, not as containing the number from whom the 
family of Jacob sprang, for his ‘‘ sons’ daughters” 
mentioned in Gen., 46—7, prove that his descendants 
in going down to. Egypt, amounted to more than seventy 
persons; but as fixing the definite number, from which* 
the nation is said to have originated, and to which 
number the representative council of the nation was 
henceforth to be, and continued even after to be, limited. 
And the same argument may be applied to the genealo- 
gies of Nahor, Ishmael and Esau, and to every other 
inserted in Genesis. Having neither Graetz nor Saal- 
schutz who, I believe, have written on this subject, 
though I have not seen their works, I may possibly 
have taken an erroneous view of the question I leave 
you to decide that, and proceed to some other points. 
What unnecessary labor you bestowed on N°89;4) 
and * bring and carry.’ Translate the passage, ‘* And 
he shall have the bullock carried forth,’ which implies 
a causative, and which act might have been done by the 
manual labor of 50 or 100 men; and without calling to 
your support the fact, that the Israelites in the desert 


had waggons, you toss the Bishop on ‘he horn of his 


own objection, quan: val, 

I am greatly disappointed with the explanation of 
O'D4M. Granted that armed and harnessed are wrong ; 
what definite idea does geriistet, or equipped, or girded, 
convey to the mind of the inquirer? And on what 
grounds do iexicogrophers and critics assert that Dwon 


and O°%S3>f} are synonymous? It may be presum- 
ptuous in me to question the correctness of past and | 
present authorities, Jewish and Christian, in relation to 
the meaning of this word, but I want to be convinced ; 
and the examination of the passages in Joshua, and 
Judges, where the word occurs as weil as in Exodus, 
Xvi. 18, fails to convince me that any of the readings I 
have yet seen are correct. As fault finding is easy, | 
ought to advance something to sustain my objection, 
which I now do, though it may not meet the approval 
of the learned. | | 
‘DOM, says Gesenius, is an unused root, signifying to 
be fat, whence is derived {OQ theabdomen. But may 
not SSN, be derived trom WAN, this unused root, 
signifying plentifully victualled, or supplied abun- 
dantly with food? No, say the exegesis, that cannot 
be, that would be absurd; for sucha rendering is entire. 
ly opposed to what scripture, Exodus, xii. 29, expressly 
‘states ND MIT DI), neither had they pre- 
pared any provision forthemselves. But does this mean 
that the inspired Moses, who knew before hand of the 
departure of the people, of tne very night, the very. 


warn,them to lay in storesjof food for themselves, wives, 
and children? Such want of forethought and foresight 


entertained. They had ample supplies of food, but they 

had no 73°", food made ready for future use, either by 
baking, or boiling, roasting, or any other mode of cook- 

ing. And, as if to demonstrate that such is the strict 
meaning of JU°JX, in this passage, the word }iD) im- 
plying an act done to the food, viz :—its preparation for 
future use, is added. Hence the people might have 

had, and no doubt did have, plenty of vegetables as 
léeks, onions, garlic, cucumbers, or of fruits, as melons, 

or dates, which are abundant in that district, bat none 
of these were $3, in a prepared or cooked state; 
because there was no time for the process, “for they 
were driven out of Egypt, and could rot tarsy.” Their 
bread was in the same vaprepared condition; it was 
only pss; dough, to which, baking [JEN, was necessary 
before it could become H/4S, breai. We fiad the word 
hws, sigaifying, preparing or cooking food, in this 
identical chapter Exod., xii. 16, 555 ON 


eaten by every one, that only may be prepared by you.” 


from his loins,” for Gen., xlvi. 7 contradicts such an | 


hour they were to go forth, had been so remiss as not to | 


on the part of so wise a leader, cannot for a moment be | 


NW WHI. “save what shall be | 


| “‘neither had they prepared for themselves any victuals,” 
thai the Israelites carried away, mothing at all to eat 
but ‘‘ dough ;” they had abundance of food, they were 
O° “ plentifully victualled,” amply supplied with 
food, but of "7X, food made ready for future use, they 
had none, just the same as they had only p-»a, dough, 
but not bread. | | 

Let us now apply the word §°D'SM, in this sense 


stomach, to Exod., xiii. 18, where it occurs for the first 
time. When God led the people out of Egypt, he did 


but into the desert by the Red Sea, But then they must 
have starved, says the Bishop ; not so, says scripture: 
for though they had no #57, prepared or cooked food, 
they were yet B°OYM plentifully supplied with eata. 

les. I have used the adverb plentifully, because the 
verb resembles the Pungal or irtense conjugation. 

And it will be found to signify the same thing when 
the other passages where it is found are examined, 
In Joshua, i. 11, we read “Then Joshua commanded 
the officers of the people, saying, pass through the camp 
and command the people as follows, prepare for your. 
selves $J"J%, cooked food,” (compare Gen., xliii. 16, 
where coming after must evidently nfean 
‘fcook.”’) But, to the 23 tribes, as contradistinguished 
from the 93, he says i. 14, you must passover ODOM, 
furnished with your own supplies, or, in other words, 
find your. own commissariat, The 2} tribes were bound 
by their promise to Moses to go over the Jordan, 
equipped for battle,’ but Joshua now ime 
Posed another condition, that they were to be BNDYNM, 
abundantly victualled, as well, which was not difficult, as 
only 40,000 went with him, and the remainder were left 
behind on the west of the Jordan; the rear being clear of 
enemies, could easily forward the necessary supplies for 
the absent warriors, It is needless to say how very 


neatly here dovetails with DSS 

In Joshua, iv. 12, accordingly we are told that the 
Reubenites, Gadites, and half the tribe of Manasseh, 
pass over #17, abundantly supplied with food, and 


the next verse informs us, that they were also "5579 
NI3Vj, armed for the war, ergo, in fighting trim. 

The fourth and last passage is Judges, vii. 11, Gideon 
and Phurah his servan:, go down by night “to the oat- 
side of the armed men,” as E3347 rsp ON is 
generally translated. Now B'YOM here cannot mean 
armed men at all. ‘For the Midianite encampment had 
its sentinels, patrols, or pickets, as we find in the 19th 
verse, who were stationed outside the camp or lines, and 
who are called inthe verse, not but 
Into their line Gideon did not penetrate, but he arrived 
ata distance where the Chamnshim were located. And 
who were these Chamushim? Nootherthan the sutlers, 
the men who sold provisions to the Midianite army, and 
whose conversation, singularly enoagh,is about one of 
the very articles they traded in, a loaf of barley bread. 
They are, beyond the lines of the Midianite army, out- 
side of the sentinels or B°79W, therefore they cannot 
be of the armed men; but consider them as the traders, 
and dealers in provisions and supplies, or briefly sutlers, 
and the whole becomes intelligible. Thus in all the 
four passages where O° 2Pq occurs, it has the same 
meaning, and is connected with food. That meaning 
not only does not strain the context, but it supplies a 
hiatus, earnestly sought by the believing inquirer, how 


manna fell. | | 
I have written these observations hurriedly, and have 
no time to recast them in a more readable form. If 
you think them worthy a place in your periodical, they 
are at your service. ‘The idea is novel, and 1 would 
like it to meet the test of public exami: ation. I make 
one additional remark, in corroboration of the apparent 
correctness of my exegesis. The text does not say they 
had not prepared any DON, Ww. A or 330), 
cori, but simply 37%, prepared victuals, leaving us to 
infet what I remarked above, that they had plenty of 
raw eatables, grain, and fruits, to eat on their journey. 
It is my intenticn to forward to England a theory on 
the 11th chapter of Leviticus, which, if proved by modern 


character of the Mosaic writings. 


elaborate it. 
now. Some of my propositions will first have to be 


friends now stationed here kindly promised to forward 

them to that pontiometts 
am, yours very truly, | 

Kingston, Jamaica, 8th March, 1863. 


—Dr. Milman, it is said, was asked the other day, by 
a high dignitary of the Church, his opinion upoa Bishop 


said the Bishop appeared to be very well up in 


generabsstate of publichealth. Affections of the throat and 
chest are found in every household, and the readiest means of 
cure are Holloway’s renowned remedies, They prevent 
congestion, #inflammation, ulceration, bronchitis, 388, 
and cough. This soothing Ointment only requires to be well 
smmediate and marked improvement in all the symptoms of 
and Pills are devoid of danger, being compounds of the finest 
balsams 


No,support there canbe desired, from the by 


viz :—plentifully victualled, literally, with plenty for the © 


not lead them through the fertile country of the Philis. 
tines, where they could have obtained ample supplies, _ 


the Israelites managed to subsist until or before the 


science to be true, will prove incontestably the divine | 
It has long occu- | 
pied my thoughts, but I have been too indolent to 
Colenso’s attack will spur metodo so ~ 


submitted to Professor Owen, one of whose particular . 


Tue DEAN oF St. Paut’s CoLenso. 


Colenso’s recent work on the Pentateuch. The Dean 


“ Numbers,” but thathe didnot seem to understand 
“ Exodus."—Morning Advertiser. 
Hobieway’s W2ATHER. — 


The s@@den fickleness of this climate sadly disturbs the 


hoarseness, 

rubbed twice a day over the throat and chest, toeffectan — 
disease, and quickly produce a radical cure. Both Ointment . 
intimately allied by mature and accurately combined 
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JEWISH CHXONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER 


WASTED TIME. 


Alone in the dark and silent night, 
With heavy thought of a vanished year, 
When evil deeds come back to sight, 
And good deeds rise with a welcome cheer ; 
Alone with the spectres of the past, | 
That come with the old year’s dying chime, 
There looms one shadow, dark and vast— 
The shadow of Wasted Time. 


~The chances of happiness cast away, 
The opportunities never sought, 
The good resolves that every day — | 
Have died in the importance of thought; 
The sluw advance and the backward step | 
In the ragged path we have striven to climb; 
How they furrow the brow and pale the lip 
When we talk with Wasted Time! | 
What are we now? What had we been 
Had we hoarded time as the miser’s gold, 
Striving our utmost meed to 
Thro’ the summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
Shrinking from nought that the world can do, 
Fearing nought but the tomb of crime, 
Labouring, struggling, all seasons through, 
And knowing no Wasted Time ? | 


The years that pass come not again, 
The things that die no life renew; 

But e’en from the rust of his cankering chain, 
A golden truth is glimmering through ; 

That to him who learns from errors past, 
And turns away with strength sublime, 

And makes each year outdo the last, 
There is no Wasted Time. 


MODERN JUDAISM. 

| (Continued from our last.) 
These beneficent changes, which began to show 
themselves in Mendelssohn’s lifetime, were hastened 
and powerfully extended, soon after his death, by the 


greatest alterative event of modern times, the French 


Revolution. One of the earliest measures of the 
Constituent Assembly was to grant emancipation and 
citizenship to the Jews of Southern France; and when 
the period of atheism had passed away, under which all 
religious distinctions were abolished, the old spirit of 
exclusivism was not suffered to prevail again. It is as 
creditable to the justice as to the sagacity of Napoleon 
I., that in reconstituting the Christian Church, he should 
have seized the occasion for placing the Jews also on a 
worthier footing. In 1806, he determined to call 
together the representatives, freely elected, of all the 
Jews inthe empire: so that, after delaring unequivo- 
cally their own principles in relation to civil order and 
society, they might arrange with him the terms on 
which they were to be admitted to ail the rights of 
citizenship. Making all allowance for calculations of 
self-interest on either side, the spectacle which was thus 
exhibited was a truly noble one, deserving the 
enthusiasm with which Jewish historians record it; a 
great prince asking and accepting, what an ancient and 


illustrious race was for the first time allowed to offer, a 


conclusive disclaimer of the unworthy sentiments 
falsely imputed to it for so long. The following year 
witnessed a still more solemn confirmation of these 
proceedings. The assembly of Rabbis which Napoleon. 
then convoked, and to which, with something of undue 
pretentiousness, he gave the name of the Great Sanhe- 
drim, comprised not only the undoubted representatives 
of the Jews, within the French Empire and the kingdom 
of Italy, including the descendants of the Spanish and 
Portuguese exiles, but was formelly reccgnised by 
deputies from the synagogues of Holland, and (through 
Frankfort) of Germany. It was scarcely less truly a 
generai council of the Jewish Church than that of Nicaa 


was of the Christian; and its decisions, though not. 


formally admitted by the whole Israel tish bedy as 
universally binding, were confidently uttered in the 
name of all, as the legitimate and unquestionable 
expression of their belief. ‘hese decisions do not 
touch upon points of theology, properly so called; but 
define the doctrine of the Jews upon polygamy, divorce, 
and intermarriage with Christians, upon duties towards 
non-Israelite governments and individuals, upon trades 
and professions, and loans on interest; the principle 
tunning through the whole being that all the political 


incidental and temporary ; and that every conscientious 
Jew is bound to obey the laws end promote the welfare 


confirmed by Napoleon in the possession of the rights 


_ Of citizenship, though with some temporary disqualifica- 
tions difficult to account for ;_ their religion was invested 
with public and legalised character; their 


ecclesiastical arrangements placed under the cognisance 
and protection of the State. Many rose accordingly 


under the Empire to positions of honour both in the 


military and the civil services. And the privileges then 
granted have never subsequently been withdrawn; on 


the contrary, the remaining restrictions which had been 


imposed on them were allowedto drop under the govern- 
ment of the Restoration till, in 1830, the last point 
was conceded also by the State-payment of their 
ministers of religion, and the Jewish worship has taken 
its place by the side of the Protestant, as a quasi- 


_ legitimate branch of the French National Church. 


Nor is it in France only that the legislation of 
Napoleon in this matter has maiatained its ground. 
Belgium and Holland have never withdrawn the privi- 
leges which they had once conceded; and if,Italy at 
first did so, the kingdom of Sardinia, drawing with it 
now the whole liberated Peninsula, has subsequently 
esl In all these countries (to which, in 
civil matters at least, we may now add Engiand also, 


not forgetting, besides, the States of America) the 


Jews are placed on a complete level of equality with 


regulations of the Mosaic law are by their very nature 


ofthe particular country to which he now belongs, 
giving it his full allegiance, and owning no other 
national tie. On this understanding, the Jews were 


losing their restrictive power. 


In Germany, too, though more slowly and imper- 
fectly, the work of emancipation has made and is making 
progress. Even before the French Revolution, Joseph 
II. had begun it in his dominions; and much has been 
done since then in Northern Germany also. The 
effects of the Liberation War were considerable in rais- 


| ing the condition of the Jews; many of whom served 
jn the liberating armies, while others made large for- 


tunes in those troubled times by a dexterous use of the 
opportunities presented to them, and succeeded also in 
obtaining the privilege, till'‘then denied them, of acquir- 


| ing and holding real property. 


The consequence has been, as was natural and neces- 
sary, that in all these evuntries, and most of all where. 
emancipation has been most complete, the prejudices 
and exclusive sentiments which separated the Jews from 
their fellow-subjects have given way, and are disappear- 
ing. The barriers maintained by Rabbiniam, strorg in 
the last century, and at one time even increasing in 
strength, under the revival of the system proceeding 
from the schools of Bohemia, Hungary and Poland, are 
pow in some places almost effaced, and in all rapidly 
The extravagant claims 
of the Rabbis, and even of the Talmud, to respect and 
deference, are sensibly weakened among the Jews of 
civilised Europe; and systems more accordant with 
sound reasonand with their own Scriptures are taking 
the place of the old reputed orthodoxy. 

In France, singularly enough, where this movement 
hes procceded to the greatest length, the apparent 
change is the least noticeable. The French synagocues 
are still outwardly and professedly of the old orthodox 
stamp. “There is no reformed body, no rival or divided 
communion. The consciousness of the liberty secured 
them in political matters, and their independence of their 
Rabbis, seem to have sufficed to the French Israelites ; 
so that they are sat'sficd with freedom of speech and 
thought, without troubling themselves to bring outward 
forms into a consistent shape. Like the ordinary 
Roman Catholic laity of that country, they are contented 
to tolerate and to smile at many of the ceremonies and 
dogmas of.their hereditary religion, without caring to 
see them altered; while under these lingering forms, 
the belief of individuals (such as it is) has run to the 
utmost lengths oflatitudinarianism. The French Jew 
18 principally, and above all things, a Frenchman. It 
may be a point of honour with him to maintain the faith 
of his forefathers, to which he has also in many cases 
a proud personal attachment; but his rea! 


religion 


(generally speaking) is a liberal and philosophical 
Deism. The unbonnded toleration which the French 


boast of in their relations to different forms of belief, 
not unfrequently arises from equal indifference to every 
one of them. | 

(To be continued ) 


JUDEA.—THE INTERIOR. 
(From ‘ Munk’s Palestine.” ) 
(Continued from our last.) 
In the middle of the lower town the palace of Helen of 
Adiabene was situated. Josephus, who mentions this 


palace (Wars of the Jews, B. vi.) speaks in the same 


passage of two public buildings that were burnt down 
by the Romans before the conquest of Zion, and which 
must, therefore, have been situa'ed in the lower town; 
-—he calls them the palace of the ‘‘ Magistrates,” and 
that the Sanhedrim.” 
sages in the Talmad that the Sanhedrim, which had 
always held its meetings in one of the buildings con- 
nected with the temple, was transferred, forty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, toa place called 


-Haaouyoth (the shops), and thence into some of the 


quarters of the town. 

Before passing to the description of modern Jerusalem 
we shall briefly ailvert to the principal events of which 
this city was the theatre. The details of its history 
will be found in the general history of Palestine. 

The Bible furnishes us with no notice as to the period 
when Jerusalem wags founded. Josephus, the rabbis, all 
the ancient fathers of the church, wit! the exception of 
St. Jerome, agree in considering Jerusalem as the same 
with the town of Salem, in which, in the days of Abra- 
ham, Melchisedec (king of justice) was ruler. In the 
time of Joshua, we find here king Adonisedek (master 
of justice), who met his death by falling into the bands 


of the Hebrews, with four other Canaanite kings, near 
Gibeon. Some time afterwards the lower town was taken | 


by the Hebrews, and the Jebusites rerrained in it, es- 


tablished side by side with the children of Judah end] 


Benjamin. The upper town was not taken from- the 
Jebusites till the eighth year of the reign of David, who 
made it his place of residence. The temple of Solomon 
made Jerusalem to be the centre of Ilebrew worship, 
After the revolt it continued to be the capita! of the 
kingdom of Judah. In the fifth year of Rehoboam it 
was captured and pillaged by Shishak king of Egypt. 


In the reign of Jehoram bands of Philistines and Arabs 


forced their way into the city, plundering the king’s 
palace, and leading his sons and wives away captive. 
In the days of Amatiah the city was sacked by Joash 
king of Israel. In the reign of Hezekiah it was vainly 
besieged by the Assyrians; but aboot 130 years later, 
the Chaldeans, under Nebuchadnezzar, utterly over 
threw it. Rebvilt, as well as tie temple, in consequence 
of the permission granted by Cyrus, the fall of the 
Persian empire subjected it to new misfortunes. Jeru- 
salem surrendered to Alexander, and this monarch 
treated it with much consideration. After the death of 
Alexander it was taken by Prolemy, son of Lagus, the’ 
king of Egypt. Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Synia, 


170 years before the Christian era,) sacked it and pro. 


faned its temple by setting up the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius therein. After a period of peace under the 
Maccabean princes, Pompey entered Jerusalem in tri- 
umph, sixty-three years before Christ, and some time 


after the temple was pillaged by Crassus, Herod em- 


 bellished Jerusalem with magnificent edifices: but ere 


| long Judea became a Roman province; a revolt of the 


Jews brought that war upon them, which terminated in 
the terrible catastrophe that befel Jerusalem. It was 
captured by Titus in the 71st year of the Ohristian era, 
and completely overthrown. Some towers and a small 
number of houses whieh Titas had spared were rased 


revolting anew. Adrian wished to destroy even the 


erected on its site, which he called Aelia Capitolina, in 
honour of Jupiter Capitolinus; and entrance into this 
town was forbidden to the Jews on pain of death, 
When Christianity ascended the throne of the Caesars, 
Jerusalem began to see the erection, instead of pagan 
temples, of a great number of Christian monuments 


scenes on which memorable events in the life of Christ 
had been witnessed. In 615 (a.D.) this town was taken 
by Chosroes, king of Persia. The emperor Heraclias 
retook it in 627; but ashort time aftewards, in 636, 
‘it fell into the hands of Arab hordes led by the Khalif 
Omar. It then passed successively under the dominion 
of the Persian sultans, of the Egyptian Fatimites, and 


who were led by Godfrey Bouillon, and it became the 
seat of Christians kings. In 1187 tke sultan Saladin 
conquered it and put an end to the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. The sultan Malec el-Came! ceded it, in 1229, 
to the emperor Frederic the Second, but it was retaken 
by the Mussulmans in 1244. It then remained under 
the sultans of Egypt and Syria during different dynasties 
until 1517, in which year it was taken by the Turks 
‘under Selim the First. Ibrahim Pasha made himself 
master of it in 1832: but in consequence of subsequent 
events in Syria, it passed anew under the immediate 
government of the Porte. 


MODERN JERUSALEM. 


The site and soil of Jerusalem have not been the 
scene of so many convulsions without undergoing some 
material changes; for this cause it is difficult, almost 
impossible sometimes, to. recognise ancient localities in 
the city of to-day. The heights are leveiled in many 
places ; the valley of Tyropeum is filled up, and there 
remains hardly a trace of it visible at the fountain of 
Sileah. The city does not occupy the whole of the 
ancient site, for Mount Zion is in a great measure 
excluded, and we know that sach was already the case 
at the time when, Adrian ordered Aelia to be built. It 
would appear that since that period Jerusalem has con- 
tinued to be of nearly the same extent. The descrip- 
tions that have come down to us from the middle ages, 
recorded by William ot ‘Tyre, James of Vitriaco, 
Brochard, and others, sgree in all essential points with 
the accounts furnished by modern travellers. But then 
Jerusalem did not present that aspect of misery and 
desolation which now meets the traveller's eve. The 
Arab geographer Kazwini quotes a native writer of 
Jerusalem, who boasts of the beautiful buildings of the 
city. We shall here give an extract from the description 
of Iedrisi, an Arabie writer of the twelfth century 7 


“ Beit el Mokaddas is a famous city, ancient and ful] 


We learn from many pas: 


of the'm moments of antiquity. It bears the name of 
| [ling and is situated on a height, the approach to it 
being on ali sides more or less a steep ascent; it extends 
‘from west to east. On the west is the gate called El- 
| Mihrab, and below is situated the cupola of David (to 
| which is usua ly bolted, and which is thrown open only 
;on Palm Sunday ; and to the south, the gate of Zion; 
to the north, the gate of Amoud el-Ghorab. In pros 
ceeding from the western gate, the way lies along a 
wide street which conducts the spacious church called 
that of the Aseension, or ag it is styled by the Mussul- 
mans, Komame... . | 


*'l'o the east of this church, on descending by 
a gentle slope, we reach the prison in which Jesus 
was detained and the place at which he was’ crucified, 
If you leave the principal church and proceed east- 
wards, you approach the sacred edifice erected by Solo- 
mon, the son of David, and which was the grand centre 
of pilgrimage while the power of the Israelites remained 


unbroken, ... It now forms the great mosque which 


Aksa.” 
(To be eontinued.) 


Record,” a journal devoted to the interests of American 
Israelites, and published in New York, @ new version 


}of Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice.” The writer, . 
-who-is-himseif.a dew, says the.play.is.founded on fact, 


with this important difference, that it was the Jew who 
was to forfeit the pound ‘of flesh if he lost the wager. 
The circumstance took piace, not at Venice, but in 


Jew lost; the noble demanded the pound of tiesh; the 
Jew demutred and offered money, which was refused. 
Sixtus, to whom the matter was at last submitted, 
decided in favor of the noble, with the provision that 
more or less, on pain of being banged. The noble 
naturally declined the risk ; the pope fined both parties 
in heavy sums for making such a wager. Thus old 
Shylock’s memory is vindicated at last. We fear, 
however, notwithstanding ‘‘ the truth of the story,” 


of the 


that the founder of the Islam, to a great extent, was 


indeed. 


the Emperor Aelius Adrian, in consequence of the Jews _ 


very name of Jerusalem ; he caused a new town to be 


upon the places which tradition had designated as the | 


of the Seljouks. In 1099 it was taken by the crusaders | 


| whom be peace); to the east the Gate of Compassion, 


is known to Mussulmans under the name of Mesjid el- - 


Rome, during the pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth. The | 


he should cut exactly one pound of flesh—wot one grain 


that Shakspeare’s, will continue to be the popular version 


Tue Koran,—Stienschneider and Noeldeke agree 


personally influenced by Jews.—The latter points 
especially to the similarity of Bara 5:35, and the 
-Mishna Sanhedrin 4:5. The similarity is striking 
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community.” 
extent, is only the account of the ideas and aims of the 
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FRANKFORT-ON. 
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will stay until the 22nd inst, For Prospectuses and any other 
information required, apply at FRANKFORT HOUSE, RAN- 
DOLPH-ROAD, MAIDA HILL. 
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CALENDAR FOR ‘THE ENSUING 


Friday/Apl. 10 Nisan 21 


WEEK. 
Sabbath commences at 6.30. 

Por, Ex. xiii 17; Haph, 2 Sam. xxii 
Sabbath closes at 7.32. | 
Por, Deut. xiv 19; Haph, Is. x. 


Passover terminates to-morrow (Saturday) evening. 


Che Chronicle 


Observer. 
LONDON: FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1863. 
MODERN JUDAISM AND THE “EDINBURGH 
QUARTERLY.” 
_. [THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. ] 
We have endeavoured in our last to point out the 


: eontradictions in which the reviewer involved himself by 


claiming for Christianity a divine origin, whilst regarding 


- Christ in the light of a mortal, and denying to Christian 
- doctrines their fixity. We might have saved ourselves 
the trouble, for there is a passage in_ the article upon 


which we comment which clearly places the New Testa- 
‘ment on a level with ordinary human productions. ‘‘It 
will be necessary,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ indeed, to grant 


that the ideas and aims of the Apostolic Church were 
- themselves, in some degree, temporary and provisional, 


adapted to the circumstances‘of an infant and aggressive 
Now the New Testament, to a considerable 


Apostolic Church ; and as these, in a measure, were only 
temporary and provisional, so must have been all doctrines 
based upon them. These, therefore, cannot have any 
fixity. All Christian elements, save the ethical, are thus 
resolved into a confused mass, from which every mind is 
at liberty to pick out what is congenial to it. And to this 
vague, indefinite system—if system at all it can still be 


- ealled—in which there is nothing fixed save the name, the 
reviewer assigns a value far above that of Judaism. But 


what is Christianity minus Christ and its doctrines? A 


pure deism, with a moral code of a high standard. Then 


what right bas the reviewer to call this creation of his 


imagination any more Christianity than Judaism ? Indeed, 
the latter has much more claim to this appellation, in the 
sense of the reviewer, than any other religious system. 
Its deism is the purest ; its ethical value, as we have shown 
in our last, must at least be equal to that possessed by the 
writings of the founders of Christianity, all of whom were 
Jews; and its practices were confessedly not intended for 
the Gentile world. | | 

And then, again, what gain has he to expect from a 
comparison of the New Testament with the Mishnah? 
The latter, as it is, has nothing in common with the for- 
mer, save that they are the production of one and the 
same race. But before a comparison can be instituted, 


the latter must undergo a preliminary process ; before 


they are pitted against each other, sun and air must be 
equally divided between them. The New Testament has 
avowedly disregarded all ceremonial and ritual parts of 


Judaism, confining itself exclusively to the elaboration and 


development of its ethical side, while the Mishnah has 
taken in the whole of this religious system, working out 
and unfolding every element in it. To compare, therefore, 
the New Testament with the whole of the Mishnah, as it 
is, would be about as just as comparing Blackstone’s *‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Law of England” with Palevy’s ‘* Moral 


there would then only remain the portion known by the 
title of “‘ Ethics of the Fathers,” and were this portion 
compared with the New Testament, we should not at all 
fear the result. The “Ethics of the Fathers” may 
lack much of the idealism—or, as some would say, the 
sentimentalism—which characterises much of the teaching 
of the Gospels, and may be deficient in those recommen- 
dations of a total abnegation, amounting to self-extinction, 
so attractive to imaginative, romantically-attuned minds, 
But in precepts of a healthy morality, of a broad charity, 
indulgent to others witliout being unjust to self, holding 
cut the hand of brotherhood to all men, without leading 
them to suppose that any infringement of individual rights 
would be tolerated—the ‘* Ethics of the Fathers” far 


surpasses all other analogous compositions. Having, as we 


believe, shown that the Jewish race has manifested indi- 
cations of genius, we now proceed to the second position 
with which we set out,—to show that an outpouring of 
Jewish influences on the Kuropean mind has never ceased, 
and has in our own days been more copious than in the 


| ages immediately preceding them. 


That a powerful outpouring of the Jewish mind over 
the Gentile world at one time took place, is of course 
admitted by the reviewer. Its effect has remained to this 
day, in the form of Christianity. Then why. should it 
have ceased since? ‘True, other nations of antiquity, as 


‘for instance, the Greeks and Romans, likewise had their 


outpourings in their days, and which are not expected to 
be repeated; but then the conditions rendering such a 
process possible, no longer exist among these nations. 
When Greece bodied forth her sublime conceptions of the 
beautiful, through the chisel and the stylus, she only 
represented to the physical eye what she perceived around 
her by her mental vision. ‘Those noble forms which her 
artists created were to them realities. 


sculptors seers. ‘The commencement of her scepticism 


when she ceased to be pagan, the source of her inspiration 


| altogether dried up, never to flow again. The vitality of 


Rome sustained a still greater shock than that of Greece. 
She not only gave up that paganism which was so intimately 


| interwoven with the state, the true spring of her genius, 


but in time saw also her political power, the chief cause of 


all her creations, crumble to pieces, and at last lost her} parked and deep channel in the Gentile mind, the effect 


very identity. A motley crowd of barbarians, mutilating 
with a stammering tongue her forcible language, usurped 
the place of the conquerors of the world. Rome re- 
mained, but the Romans had vanished. But it was dif- 
ferent with the Jewish race. Not any of the conditions 
which rendered possible the great outpouring to which the 


reviewer refers have ceased to exist, and not any of the 


causes which brought it about have ceased to operate. 
The living spring whence the prophets, and, according to 


‘the reviewer, the apostles too, drew their inspiration, 


still bubbles up with the same freshness as two thousand 
years ago. The Jews, as a body, still cling to their 


Scriptures with the fervour which distinguished their, 


ancestors in the days of the apostles. The Bible still 
presents to the Jewish mind realities, and not mere poeti- 
cal creations or types, and shadows of things that never 
possessed any intrinsic value of their own. Their hopes 
and aspirations, their yearnings and strivings have through 
all times remained the same, while the sedulousness with 
which they watched over the purity of their race pro- 
tected it from the clandestine importation of decomposing 
and corroding elements. Why, therefore, should the 
outpouring of the Jewish mind have ceased for ever, after 


the time of the apostles? The Gentile mind may, since 


the time of the apostles, not have been in the‘condition to 
be sensibly affected by the outpouring of Jewish genius ; 


the effect may have been so slow and so gradual as not 


to be noticed at all; or the mental constitution of the 


Philosophy.” To be able to draw a just comparison, it would 
be necessary mentally to remove from the Mishnah all } 
those portions avowedly treating of rites and ceremonies ; | 


Our mythology 
was her Bible, her poets were her theologians, her | 


was the beginning of her esthetical retrogression ; and | 


Gentile world may now be so much more capacious than _ 


‘it was in the pagan time, and may be so much more 


powerfully framed that the filling of the reservoir, either 

to overflow or bursting, may require a longer gathering 
and a more vigorous onset. But that the outpouring never 

ceased, and in our days flows more copiously than ever, of 
this history furnishes ample proofs. = 

When, after the overthrow of the Roman empire by the 

irruption of barbarian tribes, the common ties of the civj. 
lised world, formed by the Greek and Latin languages, 

had snapped asunder, the outpourings of the Jewish mind 
were naturally confined to asmall area. Its thoughts were 

dammed ‘up within its own bounds, until the time for an _ 
advantageous outlet should come. When Saadiah Gaon, 

in the 9th century, wrote his “ Emunoth Vedeoth,” there 


probably existed no scholar in the western Christian world 


that could have produced a work of equal excellency, 
The outpouring of the mind of Solomon ben Gabirol exer. 
cised, as Munk has shown, a powerful and almost imme. 
diate effect upon the Gentile world. And had the Chris. 
tian world, in the days of Abraham ben Esrah, a scholar 
that might compare with this Jew? and have the oute 
pourings of this master-mind ceased to operate down to our 
own days? We shall presently see that it continues to 
work through a number of channels, hidden, as it were, 
but not the less active on that account. Of Maimonides 
we need not speak, since the reviewer has done justice to 
his genius. Nor have the writings of* such thinkers ag 
Rabbi Yehudah Hallevi, Rabbi Joseph Albo, the philolo. 
gical compositions of Kimchi, or the commentaries of Rashi, 
Abarbanel, Rabbi Levi ben Gershom, and of a host of 
other medieval Jewish authors, been without influence 
on the Gentile world, although for a time they remained 
confined to a Jewish sphere. They were like the seed 
corn, which apparently at first lies dormant inits graye, 
and even seems to perish, while in reality preparing for 
new life, reuovated, enlarged, and invigorated. They 
produced their fruit in other Jewish minds, which in their 
turn, under favourable conditions, re-acted upon Gentile 
intelligence. Wher the work of Jews—the Bible—had 
roused the latent ’powers of the founder of Protestantism, 
he found the way;for his new career prepared by other 
Jewish minds, which enabled him, through his version of 
the Scriptures, in his turn to rouse the energies of the 
Christian world. Had converts from J udaism and disci« 
ples of Jews not rendered accessible Jewish Biblical 
labours to Christian scholars by Latin versions and oral 
instruction, the reformation would have had little chance 
successfully to cope with traditional Christianity, It has 
been well observed, with reference to the writings of Nis 
cholas Lyra, who so largely profited by the Biblical come 
mentaries of the Jew Rashi—‘t Nist Lyra lyrasset Lue 
therus non saltasset.’ Luther could not have accom. 
plished his translation of the Bible, the most formidable 
weapon against the encroachments of Rome, had he not 
had the works of Lyra for his guide. : 

It was but natural that the outpourings. of Jewish 
minds should have been interrupted for a time after the 
terrible calamity that had befallen, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the ancient seats of Jewish learning in 
Spain and Portugal. Persecution was then raging every- 


where. France and England had long before shut out the 


Jews from their confines. Germany only tolerated them 
under the most oppressive and degrading conditions, 
Italy alone granced a respite to the woe-begone wanderers; 
and precisely in Italy we then find productions like the 
‘*Meor Enayim,” proceeding from the learned and critical 
pen of Rabbi Asariah De Rossi. But scarcely had the 
Jews been allowed breathing time, scarcely had a seat of 
genuine Jewish learning again‘,been formed, when a 
ish genius arose whose outpourings dug themselves a 


of which is likely to be felt for generations to come, 


Whatever the reviewer may say to the contrary, the ge. 


nius of Benedict Spinoza was of a Jewish growth. The — 
great critical powers of this original mind were evidently _ 
awakened by the strictly grammatical, profound, and 
logical Biblical commentaries of the untrammelled Aben 
Ezra. In what way the Biblical discussions of the father 
of rational criticism, and to some extent the forerunner 


} of the school has revolutionalised Biblical researches, 


may be seen from Spinoza’s ‘‘ Tractatus Theologico-Po- 
liticus,” an English version of which has lately appeared. 
This volume, which contains Spinoza’s philosophy of revealed 
religion, enunciates ‘truths and imparts lessons of tolera: 
tion such as no Gentile before him ever propounded. Nor 
would Spinoza ever have elaborated his metaphysical. 
system, erroneously known by the name of pantheism, 
which has become the parents of most, if not of all modern — 
philosphical systems, and which has captivated several of 
Europe’s master-minds, had his mind not been fructified 


by the ideas of the Kabbalists, who deposited their 


mystical, albeit sublime views, in the Sohar and its com. | 
mentaries. True, Spinoza was persecuted for his doctrines 
by his brethren in faith. But so have hundreds of 
Christian thinkers by their co-religionists, without ceasing 
on that aceount to be Christians. We are thus brought — 
down to ofr own age, when the outpourings of the Jewish 
mind become more regular and more steady, flowing in 
three distinct channels, each of which must for a while be 
followed separately in order to be clearly appreliended. 

- When, in modern time, great social changes allowed 
Jewish minds to come into direct, regular, and frequent 


contact with the Gentile world, some of the former, | 
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strictly remaining within the pale of the ancestral religion, 

werfully influenced the latter, while others, apparently 
res Germany had now become what the Pyrenean 

ningula had been to Jewish learning in the middle ages. 
To Germany, therefore, we shall have principally to look 
for the outpourings of the Jewish mind, until the conditions 
may be in existence which shall enable the Jewish com- 


 gpunities in other. countries to co-operate in the same 
direction. And in that Germany we perceive, first of all, 


q simple Jewish clerk in a silk manufactory stending in 
the most intimate relation to Germany's greatest modern 
critic—one of the chief founders of her gigantic literature, 
and one of her most influential thinkers. The name of 
the Christian Lessing will for ever as constantly call up 
that of the Jew Mendelssohn as the name of Mendelssohn 
that of Lessing. ‘The two are so closely entwined as 
to be inseparable. If Lessing has imparted a new impulse 
to the German mind, and the latter to European intel: : 
lectualisation, can a share in it be denied to ideas that 
sprang forth on Jewish soil? And who will define the 
share in the moulding of the characters of the two Hum- 
poldts which the example, the society, and the constant 
intercourse with the refined, liberal, and intellectual 
Mendelssohn family may claim ? And yet who has exer- 
cised upon his age a greater and more widely spread infiu- 
ence than this very Alexander yon Humboldt? An in- 
stance of a similar outpouring, though of a less striking 
character, has only very lately been brought to light. The 
jntimate and close friendship that connected from their 
early manhcod until death the greatest German author of 


‘his day—Jean Paul Richter—with the simple, unpre- | 


tending Jew, Emanuel Osmund, of Bayreuth, was not 
known to their cotemporaries. ‘This most intimate rela- 
tion, this ardent friendship of the Jew and Gentile for 
each other, this constant and unreserved exchange of ideas 
between them, have only just now been disclosed to the 
world, by the publication of the correspondence of these 
two friends. It is only now that Germany has learned 
how much of the depth of thought and exalted moral ten- 
dencies characterising Jean Paul’s writings is due to the 
judicious criticism, genuine piety, and lofty-mindedness of 
his Jewish friend and counsellor. 

We cannot stop to enumerate all the Jewish authors 


which in our days, week after week, and hour after hour, 
pour forth their minds in the periodical press and separate | 


works in prose and poetry, in works of fiction, and in 
strictly scientific productions, powerfully influencing the Gen- 
tile world. We willname one. Germany’s greatest living 
novellist is a Jew, and none of his readers will deny that his 
works bear the imprint of a Jewish mind in the noblest 
sense of the word. There are merely representative men. 


_ Their outpourings flow in channel number one ‘ But there 


is number two. This is formed by the outpourings of 
men who, weary of the long struggle with prejudice and 
intolerance, barring against them every avenue to a useful 
and honourable career congenial to their powers, out- 
wardly severed the ties cornecting them with the commu. 
nity from which they sprang, and feigned acquiescence in 
the dominant religion, which, as they thought, if it did 
not save them from perdition hereafter, at least protected 
them from starvation just now. These men had nothing 
changed saved their names. Jews they were, and Jewish 
remained their sentiments through life. ‘The outpourings 
of these minds, undoubtedly most powerfully affecting their 
cotemporaries, differed only from those of the first class 
by their bitterness, sarcasm, and unrest, no doubt the sad 
consequences of the internal conflicts and the self-contempt 
felt by the man who has bartered away his convictions. 
We can, again, only name a few representative men. The 
names of Borne and Heine are of Luropean celebrity. 
The writings of these Jews—by their own admission 
baptised, but not converted—exercised an immense influ- 
ence upon young Germany. Genz himself, the right hand 
of Prince Metternich, and undoubtedly one of Europe's 


Most influential men and most richly endowed na- 


tures, was, by his own confession, powerfully affected by 
Heine’s: poetry. And how are we to characterise the 


immense influence of the little Jewess, Rachel, the wife 


of Varnhagen d’Ense, the counsellor of princes, the inti- 
mate friend of some of Germany’s greatest men, and the 
correspondent of all of them? Are there here not out- 
pourings of Jewish minds sufficiently copicus to form a 
deep and large channel through the Gentile world ? 

But channel number three, though comparatively shal- 
low and narrow, is yet not the less remarkable. In this 


- Channel flow all the outpourings of those Jewish minds 


_ fession a narrow-mindedness and a bigotry which converted | 
"their new faith into a caricature of the Christianity of the 
Gentile Christians, 


. stream flowing in channel number one. 
_ tive of this third class we wil! name the late Dr. Stahl, of 


Morality. Gentile Christians could not but look at this 


‘the existence of the crop beca 
for the sickle, 


_ Which, by some process or. other, succeeded in persuading 


themselves that their conversions arose’ from conviction. 
And, as is but too often the case with a Saulus who wishes 
to prove himself a Paulus, they evinced in their new pro- 


Gentile Christians. The’Christianity of these bigots was 
identified in politics with absolutism ; in religion with the 
narrowest sectarianism ; and in ethics with most equivocal 
ture and at that—could not but prefer the sincere ie 
who, while denying Christ, yet obeyed his precepts, to the 
convert from the Jewish ranks who, while professing Christ 
in words, yet renounced him in deeds. The outpourings 


Of this third channel could not, by way of contrast, but 


render still more acceptable the limpid and refreshing 
As a representa. 


erlin, the most bigoted and the most re-actionary man 
7 all the bigots and re-actionists of which Prussia, 
alas: has no lack. We admit that these Outpourings have 


‘Rot yet been copious enough for an overflow, and stillwless 


for bursting the reservoir. But the time will surely come 
When such must be the effect. What will be the result 
raga Ses foresee, But to deny these outpourings, as 
- ore has done, simply because the time for the 
erliow bas not yet arrived, is tantamount to denying 
use the harvest is not yet ripe 


all former ties, yet carried on the same} 


4 


Israelté. 


THE LATE MR, ABRAHAM ABRAHAM. | 

Mr. A. Abraham, writes a corrrespondent, whose days on 
earth ended on the 31st ult., deserves to be remembered 
amongst the worthies of the Anglo-Jewish community. 
His life was a striking illustration of the ennobling effect 
Which our holy religion produces upon its true and de- 
voted followers. In him were combined strong  intel- 
lectual powers and the meekness of a pure, unaffected. 
heart ; the tact of gentlemanly refinement, and that 
straight-forwardness of manners which at once awakens 
confidence and causes confidence to ripen into friendship. 

Out of forty years of his residence at Liverpool, full 
thirty were marked by the leading part he took in Jew- 
ish works of public and enduring usefulness. Notwith- 
standing his unremitting and. successful activity in busi- 
ness matters, and notwithstanding his persevering culti- 
vation of scientific and literary studies (including the bib- 
lical and post-biblical writings)he always found ample 
leisure to take an efficient part, now as an honorary officer 
of the Synagogue, now as president of the Philanthropic 
Institution, and now as president of the Jewish School. 
He was one of the founders of the Hebrew educational 
institution, where children are admitted for the payment 
of a small weekly fee, the amount of which varies accord- 
ing to the scanty means of the parents, whilst the children 
of destitute parents may be admitted gratis. In his capa- 
city as warden of the synagogue, he laboured strenuously to 
restore order and decorum. The auction of the “* Mitzvoth” 
was abolished, and the mode of making “ offerings” was 
improved. Yet these measures did not sufficiently realise 
the desirable object Mr. Abraham had in view. He wished 
to infuse into the synagogue service the fervour and the 
spirit cf thoughtful and edifying worship; and to this end 
he endeavoured to find ministers who would expound the 
word of God to the congregation. It is of importance for 
the history of Judaism in this country, to notice that, 
through the untiring exertions of Mr. Abraham, pulpit 
instruction was for the first time permanently established 
in Liverpool, whence the example extended to other pro- 
vincial synagogues, and was only at a later period adopted 
by some congregations in the metropolis. In 1527, Mr. 
Abraham caused a pulpit to be erected in the synagogue, 
and Mr. Solomon Nathan (brother of the Rev. M. N. 
Nathan, formerly Minister of Jamaica,) was induced to 
officiate as preacher. The innovation met with the deri- 
sion of the vulgar, who took vengeance for the intrusion of 
knowledge, and for the invasion of the rights of 1gnorange., 
The pulpit was stigmatised as “* Abraham’s folly!” Ignor- 
ance triumphed, and the pulpit became vacant; but Mr. 
Abraham, the far-sighted friend of the synagogue, was not 
deterred from repeating his efforts. The Rev. M. N. 
Nathan was appointed to lecture, and the second attempt 
also proved a failure. Meanwhile occasional discourses 
were delivered in some of the London and_ provincial 
synagogues, The Rev. (now Professor) Isaaes having 
preached in Bristol, Mr. Abraham invited him to deliver 
sermons in Liverpool, and although fierce opposition con- 
tinued to make itself obnoxious, Mr. Isaacs was formally 
installed in Liverpool, and was the first of the Anglo- 
Jewish Ministers who preached on successive sabbaths, 

In addition to the encouragement thus given to religious 
instruction, Mr. Abraham evinced his love for the sacred 
cause of Judaism by some timely and useful publications 
which were especially designed for the benefit of the young. 
He translated from the French Cahen’s ‘‘ Jewish Cate- 
chism,” and Ben Levi’s ‘‘Matinées du Samedi.” ‘The 
last-named work is in its English garb familiar to our 
readers. It bears the title of ‘‘ Moral and Religious 
Tales for the young ofthe Hebrew Faith.” ‘The proceeds 
of his publications were generously handed over to the 
funds of the Jewish school in Liverpool. | 

Mr. Abraham had just completed fcr the press the re- 


vision of a second edition of Cahen’s Catechism, when | 


the summons 0. death called him into a world ‘‘ where. 
all diseases are healed, and where lifeis redeemed from 

destruction.” A loving wife, a small number of relations, 

and a large circle of admiring friends deplore the loss of 
this excellent man.—pq 


JEWEL ROOM AT THE TOWER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Deak Srr,—Wishing to instil ‘history into the mind 
of my young son, I with him to-day visited the Tower 
of London, to view the ancient edifice and its contents. 
We were conducted by an appointed warder, who left ug 
during our inspection of the State jewels, but rejoined us on 


jour return from that apartment, when he informed the 
assembled party (about fourteen in number) that the jewels 


were once attempted to be stolen by Colonel Blood, a Jem, 
Now, sir, I think if you search history, this assertion 


only invented to spread prejudice among the many thou. 
sands who visit the place from all parts of. the world. 


publicity in your journal to this letter, and I hope it will 
be the means of putting a stop to the spread of preju- 
dice aud intolerance, which, coming from such a place as 
the Tower of London, must be very prejudicial to our na- 
tion.—I am, sir, yours, &c., 

April 7th 1863. A Jew. 


cribed these in our last. We now add a few particulars 
from a communication to the “A.1.’ Having depicted 
the excesses committed, not by the mob, but by persons 
moving in a higher sphere of life, and who incited the 
populace to these crimes, the correspondent continues :— 
‘* ‘Thanks are due to the local authorities, which immedi- 
ately ordered the chief of the police to stop the riot, and 
more than 30 Greeks were arrested. “Among these was 
one Xavier, 2 merchant, who enjoyed a certain repu- 
tation aniong his colleagues. If our co-religionists still 
fear to quit the quarter of the Franks (the letter bears 
date March 17), they at least need no longer dread being 


Europeans, who have risked their lives in defence of the 
Jews, deserve the highest praise. . The foreign 
consuls in general, in their indignation, sent off telegrams 
at once to their respective ambassadors at Constantinople. 
Aud now tor the cause of this barbarous act. There axists 
In the Armenian quarter an Armenian school con- 
ducted by a Jew who had been converted to 
Protestantism, and in this school there are pupils of 
different denominations. 
a quarrel, one of them, who was considered in fault, a boy 


ten or twelve years’ old, was kept at school by the master. 


The mother having called for him, she wasrefused. This 
is the slender origin of the calumny. The Greeks having 
seen a mother asking for her clild, began to whisper to 
each other that the teacher was a Jew, and then the 
report spread that the child was detained in order to draw 
blood from it. One said that its band had been cut off by 
@ razor; another that the Jews had concealed it in their 
houses, under some cask. L[verybody lad heard of the 
crime, but nobody had seen anything. ‘The trial of those 
arrested has commenced, and is prosecuted with vigour. 
[ myself have seen the child, as it was taken to the Kus- 
sian consulate. It was neither woanded nor hurt. We 
hope that the Ottoman Government will render justice to 
our people, as well as to public opinion. The Universal 
Israelitish Alliance shuuld act under these circumstances 
in order to prevent the repetition of these atrocities.” 

Tue or WestTeRN is the title 
of an admirable article in the “* Westminster Keview ” for 
the current quarter. It is conceived in a most liberal 
spirit, and does not labour under the inconsistencies whita 
we have pointed out in the article which appeared in the 
“Edinburgh Quarterly,’ and on which we have been 
commenting the last three weeks. The perusal of this 
article will prove interesting to all that wish to become 
acquainted with the cctual condition of the Jews in 
Western Europe. 

Hotsters.—More Once more the 
King of Denmark, as Duke of Holstein, bas submitted to 
the intolerant estates a draught of a law which, if adopted, 
would considerably enlarge the rights of the Jews. It now 


bers.—A. Z.d I. 


Great SyYNAGOGUE.—ELECTION OF UFFICERS.—A 
change of some importance has lately been made in the 
laws governing the Great Synagogue. Formerly the of- 
ficers were elected in the holidays in the autumn. Hence- 
forth the election will take place before Passover. ‘Lhe 
new regulation has just come into operation. The 
following are the officers elected :—Presidents—Sir An- 
thony Rothschild, Messrs. Louis Nathan, Ephraim Alex, 
S. A. Jonas; Treasurer—Mr. Philip Lawrence ; Over- 
seers—Messrs. Lionel Louis Cohen, Joseph Abrahams, 
to Mr. Cartes SaLaman.— The 
Musical Society of London, whose most efficient honorary | 
sedretary is our co-religionist, Mr. Charles Salaman, has 
issued a circular to its members, in which they are made 
acquainted with a resolution passed at the last meeting: 
“To present a testimonial of regard” to this gentleman, 
‘for his zeal and great exertions in bebalf of this society, 
whereby it has attained its present position in the musical 
world,” and are invited to enter into a subscription for the 
purpose. We see there are several co-religionists on the 
committee. 

Jewish Porutation.—The whole 
population of Warsaw amounted in 1862 to 207,936, 
among which there are 66,499 Jews. Warsaw is one of 
the largest, if not the largest congregation in the world. 
We believe that numerically it is only exceeded by that of 
Constantinople, and which is generally considered the 
largest in the world. | 

AvstriA.—Tue Provixcta, Dret.—Austria evinces 
more and more liberal tendencies. At the Provincial 
Diet of Istia the Imperial commissioner proposed the 
abolition of all disqualifications under which Jews 
formerly laboured in this province, and the - Diet 
adopted the recommendation of the commissioner.— 


France:s—TuHe CommerciaL Treaty witH SwITzEr- 
LAND.—The commercial treaty now negotiating be- 
tween France and Switzerland is not yet concluded. 
The chief obstacle to the conclusion is the refusal on 
the part of certain Swiss cantons to grant to French 
Jews. the same rights as to French Christians, 
France, however, perseveres in declaring that she 


that both Messrs. Rothschild and Pereire are exerting 
their influence afrainst the admission of any restriction 


government, which is liberal enough, but from certain 


cantonal authorities which have not yet been able to 


overcome popular prejudice.—Israelit. 


Paris.—A Bar-Mirsvan.—A correspondent writes 
to the “ Israelit :’’—‘ I must now tell you a piece of i 


news which may not be uninteresting to you. The 
nephew of his Excellency 
Finance, attended last Sabbath the service in the 
synagogue, and having become Bar-Mitsvah, was 
called to the Law, and read very correctly the section 
of the week (MWD). The several members of the 
Fould family were present on the occasion, — 
to THE Poor.—The overseers 


their annual report for 1862. From this it appears 
that the income last year was 26,672 florins, and the 
expenditure 27,826 florins. There were 1779 strange 
poor, who received the sum of £2196. The loans 
granted to 29 tradesmen amounted to 5125 florins, 
nearly the whole, of which was re 
Kitchen absorbed the sum of 8946 florins, for whi 


33,662 portions of food were dispensed.—Israelit. 


will prove a false anda calumnious libel on our race, and 


I trust, for the cause of religious toleration you will give. 


THE LATE OUTRAGES AT Smyrna.—We have dese 


massacred by the Greeks. The native Catholics and the 


Two ot these pupils having had | 


appears that the royal proposition bas passed the Cham-— 


knows ofno distinction between Christian and Jewish — 
citizen, and that it cannot allow any such distinction — 
to be made between citizen and citizen. It is said 


into the treaty. It is generally expected that Switzer-_ 
Jand will yield in this point. It is well known that 
the opposition does not proceed from the central — 


Fould, the Minister of 


administering relief to the poor have published — 


id. The 


the 
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portion thereof :— | 


latter in prayere—Ed. J. 0, 
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CHILDREN OF ISRAEL, 


This is the title ofan article in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” for the current month, in which a _ writer 
describes a visit paid by him to the Jews’ Free School, 
Bell-lane, Spitalfields, We reproduce the following 


4 


Entering the school, the first impression is that of | 


passing into an entirely new world, or rather the ancient 
world revivified. Such a sound of strange tongues— 
for every child is taught Hebrew as well as English ; 
such a mass of strange, foreign features, from the 
strongly-marked, sallow, almond-eyed Asiatic counten- 
ance, such as, variously modified, we may trace on 
Egyptian sculptures and Nineveh marbles, down to 


what we are accustomed to class as “the regular Jewish 


face,” with long nose, eharp, beady eyes, full mouth— 


as little like the original type, in its purity, as the St. 
Giles’s Irish woman is to the thorough-bred Celt. 


Great as was the mixture, and low the class, of these 
children of Israel, there were among them faces that 
absolutely startled one by their beauty; little Rachels, 
Abigails, Hannahe; youthfol Samuels, Davids, and 
Isaacs—faces that you might have pictured playing 
about under the palm-trees of Mesopotamia ; or else in 
their half-melancholy sweetness, sitting by the waters of 


Babylon, trying in vain to “ sing the Lord’s song in a 


strange land.” Nay, so fine was the expression of 
some of them, that they might have set as models for 
Holman Hunt's “little Jew-boy "—as divine a child’s 
face as ever was painted by mortal man. | 

So much for the artistic and poetic phase in which 
the school first presented itself. Now to give some 
idea of its practical workings. 

Its 1,860 children are divided into three schools— 
infants, girls, and boys; the two latter being again 
subdivided into classes, the higher ones studying in 
separate class-rooms; while the juniors aré taught 
together in large, lofty school-rooms, of which the 
boys’ is shortly to be enlarged, being found quite inade- 
quate for the number of pupils who attend. 

But to the infants first. As all must allow, the ideal 
infant-schoo! is a village-common or field. One would 
always rather see the little people cramming ther hands 
with massacred daisies than their heads with the 
alphabet. [Bat we must take what we can get: and to 
see these tiny creatures, well washed, well fed, well 
looked after, in a warm and admirably ventilated room,? 
was far better than to meet them crawling about 
London streets, run over by cabs and omnibuses, or 
burnt to death in locked-up rooms. Probably thei 
learning —which was shouted out in true infant-scnool 
chorus, fo'lowing the instractions of a twelve-year-old 
damsel, with a gigantic ** A BC” board and a wand— 
is not so deep as to endarger the health of the young 
students; and, I was glad to hear, they are allowed an 


almost unlimited amount of play. . 


The girls’ schoolroom, in which the pupils number | 


800, is ingeniously divided into compartments; every 


alternate compartment being occupied by a sewing- 


class, so tnat the noise of those who are being taught 
orally is comparatively little disturbing to the rest. 
Hebrew, of course, forms a part of the instruction ; but 
as a curious involuntary indication of the different posi- 
tion of women in olden times, af which the shadowy 
reflection still remains in this school, it 1s not thought 
necessary to teach the girls more than what enables 
them to say their prayers—which must always be said 
in the original tongue—by rote. The boys acquire the 


language, as a language ; the girls, merely the pronun- | 


ciation, though they have the general sense of the 
prayers explained to them by an English translation. 
Still, grand as it sounds—this majestic Hebrew—the 
Hebrew of Moses and the prophets—we Christians felt 
that we would rather have the simple heart-cry of the 
poorest Christian child, who has been taught to say 
‘Our Father, which art in heaven,” or, “ Pray, God, 
bless papa and mamma, and make me a good child !"— 
ay, even though it dwindles down to the ridiculous, or 
sublime, prayer of infantile faith, ‘* Please, God, cure 
poor mamma's headache, and give me a new doll to- 
morrow.” Therein lies the great difference between 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations—the relation of 
God to us as the Father—not only the King, the Law- 
giver, the just and righteous Jugde, but the loving 
Father—as revealed in latter days through the revelation 


of Jesus Christ. 


It was impossible to go through ‘these classes of 


girls, both in the general schoolroom and the lesser 


rooms, without noticing how exceedingly well taught 
they were: solid teaching, in which the reflective powers, 
as well as the memory, were called into exercise. 


Though in each instance of our visits it wes no planned 
examination, but an accidental breaking in upon the 


routine of the class, their answers rarely failed. Jn 
history, geography, grammar, dictation, they seemed 


—equa'ly at home. The reading was especially good ; 
and any one who can appreciate the difficulties of a 
‘Cockney accent added to that of the lowest English and 


foreign Jews, will understand how surprising and re- 
freshing it was to come upon h’s and 7’s always put in 
their right places. This is, doubtless, mainly owing to 
the care and superior education of the head-mistress and 
her subordinates; some of them, who, like the others, 

* It is but nataal that the visitor, a Christian, should 
regard these schools and Jewish practices in general from a 


Christian point of view. But if he can for a moment divest 


himeelf of his prepossessions, we should ask him, which of the 


two systems is more likely to represent to its followers God 


Almighty as a loving father?—that which teaches that in 
order to approach the Creator a mediator is requisite, or that 
which proclaims “Children are you unto tMe Eternal your 


| God,” and declares all intervention between the Father and 
his children not only unnecessary but as anjactaal obtrusion 


not to be tolerated, granting every child direct access to the 


"Father, whenever the former should feel disposed to approach 


| 


had entered the school, not even knowing their alphabet, 


wish to behold. I saw one or two lithe graceful figures, 
soft gazelle eyes, and exquisitely shaped mouths, that 
irresistibly reminded me of Rebekah at the well, or 
Rachel when Jacob kissed her and served for her seven 
years; ‘‘and they seemed to him but a few days, for 
the love he had for her.” 

Besides needlework, cooking, laundry, and housework 
are taught to the girls, successive relays being taken 
out of the schoolroom to be initiated in those indispen- 
sable home-duties which are worth all the learning in 
the world to women. Perhaps these little descendants 
of Sarai and Rebekah are none {the worse for being 
given less actual learning than the boys, and taught to 
imitate their wise ancestresses in being able to ‘‘ make 
cakes upon the hearth,” and “ prepare savoury meat” 
such as many a man besides poor old blind Isaac would 
secretly acknowledge that “his soul loveth.” The 
eight hundred little black-eyed maidens wlio are to grow 
up motoers in Israel may effect no small reformation in 
being able satisfactorily to wash their husbands’ clothes 
and cook their sons’ dinners. 

The general schoolroom of the bovs is much larger 
than that of the girls: in fact, it consists of two rooms, 
communicating by a sliding door, and capable of being 
made into one large area, which yearly, on the Day of 
Atonement, is used as a temporary synagogue, and 
accommodates nearly 3000 worshippers. Even this space 
is not now sufficient for the number of boys who attend. 


in the children of Israel; for many of these lads, some 
of whom enter the school without even a knowledge of 
the alphabet, come daily a distance of four, five, and six 
miles from all the suburban quarters of London. It 
was strange to see them—not, I must confess, quite so 
clean and wholesome and nice-looking as the girls, but 
with sharp, dak, acute faces—poring over their books 
and slates, or else sitting in rows, with their caps on, 
headed by a teacher who was also covered, repeating 
ore retundo, lessons or prayers in the sacred language ; 
for they are all obliged to learn A, DL, C, and Aleph, 
Beth, Gimel together, This of itself shows how much 
vitality the school must possess. What would be 
thought of one of the English national schools or even 
the Scottish parochial schools—where the educational 
standard is much higher—at which it was expected that 
the children of mechanics or farm-labourers should 
study Greek and English at the same. time ? 

The exceeding discipline maintained among these 
small sons of Jacob (doubtless by nature as unruly as 
their forefathers whom Moses struggled with at the 
waters of strife) was very remarkable. At a signal 
from the head-master, all the hundreds of lads sank 
instantaneousiy into the most profound silence, which 
lasted until another signal bade them recommence their 
tasks—with a noise astonishingly like Babel. 

Like the girls,’ the boys’ senior classes have rooms 
to themselves. Here their education is carried on to a 
pitch which has enabled some of them to enter as 
undergraduates, and take the:r degree at the London 
University. The school is also placed under Govern- 
ment inspection, and the Government system of certifi- 
cated pupil-teachers is successfully carried out. These 
have extra classes, under the instruction of the indefati- 
gable head-master ; so. that the establishment answers all 
the purposes of a normal school. ‘Two scholarships are 
established : one in commemoration of the emancipation 
of the Jews—of which the last year’s examination papers 
in grammar, geography, history, Hebrew, social eco- 
nomy, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, and natural philoso: 
phy, are enough to drive an ordinary Gentile head to 
distraction. There are alsotwo annual prizesin money, 
given in memory of deceased supporters of the school; 
and a gift of {fifty pounds has been bestowed yearly 
upon the cleverest, most diligent, and well-conducted 
girl in the establishment, by Sir Moses Montefiore, in 
remembrance of his late much-lamented wife. 
charities, which make the beloved memory of the deada 
perpetual blessing to the living, might well invite us 
Christians to imitate these generous-hearte’, wisely 
benevolent Jews. It prevented one’s smiling at a fact, 
that could not but be noticed in going from class to 
class of these very sharp boys, but{their chief sharpness 
seemed to lie in figures. They did everything else 


a long catechism on the principle of direct and indirect 
taxation, ina manner that showed their intelligent: com- 
prehension of the whole subject; but, when it came to 
arithmetic, they took to it like ducks to the water. In 


of these young Israelites was something quite preter- 
natural. You felt that they were capable of “ spoiling 
the Egyptians” to any extent, not necessarily by any 
dishonesty, but, simply by the force of natural genius, 
And charity—which would always rather see the bright 
than the dark side of an acknowledged fact—might well 
pause to eonsider whether that astonishing faculty for 
amassing and retaining wealth, which is attributed to the 


as from other and meaner qualities which exist no less 
in us than in the Hebrews. in 

The less abstruse and more superficially refining 
branches of education are not neglected. Inthe highest 
class the boys are taught drawing, and vocal music 
from notes—also physiology as applied to health. Poor 
things, they must have small opportunity of converting 
their into practice! But one of the most 


tion evidently paid to the two most important necessi- 


Undoubtedly, there must be an intense love of learning | 


uncommonly well; wrote from dictation a somewhat. 
‘unintelligible poem of Shelley’s with scarcely an ortho- 
graphical error; answered geographical questions and | 


lengthy and involved mental calculations, the acuteness 


Jewish conmunity, may not arise quite as much from 
this inherent faculty for figures, added to the cautious 
acuteness which an oppressed race must always learn, | 


noticeable points of the school was the exceeding atten- 


were as intelligent, lady-like young people as one could 


ties of youthful well-being in physical and consequently | 
| mental development—cleanliness and ventilation, In. 


this low Spitalfields—this worst of all bad neighbour. 


hoods—it was something wonderful to pass from roor 
to room and feel the air perfectly pure and wholesome. 
though with no more complicated system of ventilatj . 
than that very simpie one which so few people can be 
got to understand—namely, of windows always kept | 
little way open at the top, so as to produce a gentle bes 
thorough current—not a draught—above the children’ 
heads. These little heads were well kempt, the f, * 
clean washed, and the clothes decent, or at least we 
mended. To each boy and girl is presented annual] 
by the bounty of the Rothscild family, certain habily 
ments to help out the poor wardrobe, those of the girls 
being fabricated by themselves, in the hour each iy: 
which is devoted to sewing. ‘There are made also from 
the same source, Occasional additions to the scant 
dinners which each pupil brings, or is supposed to bring 
But these charities are carefully administered, so that. 
In no case should the self-reliance and self-respect 
which are the greatest safeguard of the poor, be broken 
in upon by indiscriminate or dangerous benevolence, 

_ The pupil-teachers also, many of whom must neces. 
sarily know painfully the hard strnggle it is for q 
girl to maintain a respectable and even lady-like appear. 
ance upon an income smaller than that of many domes. 
tic servants, receive annually, from the same generoyg- 
hand, a serviceable, pretty dress; less as a bounty than 
as a kindly acknowledgment from the higher woman to 
the lower, of how exceedingly valuable is all true ser. 
vice in all stations of life. The cordial sympathy be. 
tween the committee and the teachers, the ease of their 


relationship, and the heartiness with which all laboured 


together, in the bond of a common interest and common 
faith, was one of the pleasantest facts noticeable in the 
insiitution. 

But [ think T have said enough about this remarkable 
schoo], which, neither asking nor expecting any support 
from the general community, confines its workings 
strictly to its own nation. To judge by the results 
since its foundation in 1817, when it opened with 279 
boys, “to be instructed in Hebrew and English reading 
and writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic,” its influ. 
ence must be very great, and yearly increasing. How 
far it will aid, or is meant by Providence to aid, in that 
climax of the world’s history believed in alike by Jew 
and Gentile—Sir Moses Montefiore and Dr. Cumming 
——when the chosen people shall be all gathered together 
at the Holy City, is impossible to say. God works less 
by miraculous than by natural means, and it may be 
that the blindness shall be taken from the eyes of the 
children of Israel, not by a sudden revelatioz, but by » 
the gradual growth of their nation, through tne great 
remover of darkness and prejudice—education.* Who 
can tell how soon they may be gathered, in the most 
simple and natural way, from all corners of the earth 
whither the Lord has driven them, and brought to Jeru- 
salem ‘‘ upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and 
upon mules, and upon swift beasts,” or (as Dr. Cumming 


}insists the original word Aurkaroth should be trans- 


lated) ‘ upon chariots revolving with the swiftness of 
the clouds,” which may probably—cdd as the coinci- 
dence sounds—indicate the newly-planned Syrian 
railways. 
_ Atany rate, whatever be their future destiny, it was 
impossible, without a strangely solemn feeling to contem- 
plate the growing-up generation of this marvellous people, 
Who, amidst all His chastisements, have held so firmly to 
their faith in the One Jehovah, and in His servant Moses. 
And when, having gone through the school, we paused 
again in the girls’ schoolroom to hear their chanting—in 
which the well-known richness of the Jewish voice was 
very perceptible—we could not listen without emotion to 
the long drawn-out mystical music, wnich may have been 
sung in the Temple before King David, of the ‘T'wenty- 
ninth Psalm; | 
‘Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the 


Lord glory and strength. 
Such 


“Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name: | 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. : 
— **'The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: the God 
of glory thundereth: the Lord is upon many waters. 
‘‘The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, the 
Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon, 
‘The Lord sitteth upon the flood: yea, the Lord sitteth— 
Kingforever. | 
_ “The Lord will give strength unto His people; the — 
Lord will bless His people with peace.” sepsis 
And surely all good Christian souls may say, “* Amen — 


andamen!” . | 


site direction. It is the hope of the Jews that the spread of 


| education among all classes of Gentiles will enable them to ~ 


perceive the excellenciea of Judaism and to do justice to it, 
and to argue that a system which has protected the Jewish 
race during centuries of the direst persecution from barbaris™, 
and has preserved uncorrupt those mental faculties indica-— 
tions of which the visitor actuaily found among the humblest 


classes of the Jews, must well deserve the respeet of Christen- 


dom.—Kd. J. C. 


Austria.— A Gratiryine SicN or THE TIME.— 
The deputies of the province of Lower Austria lately 
dined together. Various toasts were proposed on the 
occasion, among which was aleo the following, which 
we copy from the ‘‘ Times ”: ‘‘ M. Kuranda, the editor 
of the ‘Ost-Deutsche Post,’ proposed the health of the 
prelates who have seat and voice in the Lower Austrian 
Diet. ‘According to an ancient proverb,’ said Kuranda, — 
‘it ig agreeable to live under the crosier, and during the 
present session of the Lower Austrian Diet I, 39 
Israelite, have found that it is pleasant to be brought 


belong to committees of which I have the honour to 
a member.’ The venerable Abbot of Molk was 


understood to say that he wished to live at peace with 


into contact with Christian dignitaries, two of whom 
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THE WONDERS OF THE GLOBE. 
How great are Thy works, O Lord .”—Psatms. 
From the creation of the world down to the present day, a 
aries of organic changes has been constantly developed, which 
ye not only altered in a material degree the outlines of con- 
pest and the landmarks of the mariner, but have changed 
eatly its constituent particles. For instance: the miners 
pare delved in the bowels of the earth and withdrawn from 
thence thousands of tons of coal, which, in their turn, have 


» consumed and wasted by fire; their elements being so | 


wholly transmogrified that nothing remains of all their bulk 
pat a heap of dust. Through all these processes a gradual 
put constant diminution has gone on; the gases eliminated by 
the combustion of the fuel have been first set free, then ignited 
and finally resolved, as to their components, into the atmos- 
here. So also with the metals—precious and base; they, 
i have parted with their individuality as earths, and have 
fost in bulk during the refinement to which they have been 
subjected. The rough and ragged edges of the ores have been 
smothered into close and tenacious surfaces. The loose and 
striated masses have been knit closely, as to their fibers, till 
they are one and homogeneous throughout. Here, again, 
pave the atoms comprising a whole parted, each one with some 
rtion of their identity while being transfused into one mass. 
Not only do these changes occur in the metals and the 
minerals of the globe, but they also take place in the vegetable 
kingdom, The flowers of the field, the grass, the herbage ; 
these wither and shrink before the fervent heat of the sun, and 
lose in weight and bulk, Nay, even the monarchs of the 
wood, unto whose roots the settler lays his civilising axe, these 
come crashing down through their fellows and make the earth 
resound with the force of the impact. They also obey the 
dictates or the impulses of nature—they become green with 
mould, they rot to their cores through all their sturdy branches 
‘the sap oozes out till they are utterly dead. Weigh the 
dead tree and the living one, and tell us which is the more 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF WOMEN. 


There lived in 1509, a famous scholar in F rance, | 


named Cornelius Agrippa, who had {eh reputation of 
being a great magician. He published in Latin a work 
On the Excellence of Women,” in whic he interprets 
in his own way certain passages in Scriptore. It is a 
curious and quaint production, from which we will edn- 
dense a few passages :— 

“This author tells us that God called the man 
Adam, and the woman Eve. Now Adam signifies 
‘earth,’ and Eve ‘life Life is more precious than 
earth ; therefore the woman is more precious than ~the 
man. She was the chef d’ wuvre of creation ; and he 
continues, somewhat irreverently perhaps—but he was 
not naturally an irreverent man, for he wrote, in Eng- 
land, a Commentary to the Epistles to the Corinthians 
—‘God rested. He was exhansted, as it. were, in 
creating her; and woman, notwithstanding all the de- 
fects of body and mind which her enemies have attri- 
buted to her, is ‘ worth, in herself, all the universe. 
God kept her for la bonne bouche ; he made her the last, 
because she was to be the queen of creation, so much so, 
that before she had being he had built for her a royal 


sojourn; thea he introduced her into the world, as into 


the court designed for her, and which he had adorned, 
enriched, embellished, with the magnificence worthy of 
such a monarch. Man was crea‘ed in the open field, 
like the other animals; Eve was created in Paradise.’ 


Tor this reason, the descendants of Eve have received 


many special privileges, he informs us. For instance: 
“Te 


‘it happens that a man and a woman fall into the water 


| About a quarter of an hour after, I began to 


| HASHISH, 
. Benjamin of Tudela wes the first traveller who made. 
mention of the Hashishim (the origin of the word 
assassin), who at the command of the Old Man on the 
mountain, fearless of all danger, performed the most 
daring exploits, among which assassinations figured but. 
too frequently. These deeds were performed by the 
fanatics while under the influence of the substance 
known in the East by the name of Hashish. We 
subjoin an account of the effects of this substance: 


The curious effects of this inebriating substance on 
the human frame, form the subject of « letter recently 
addressed by M. de Luca to the Academy of Sciences : 
—‘ Hashish, as most people know, is extracted from a 
kind of hemp ( Canabis Indica), and sold in the East 
in the shape of thin cylinders of various lengths, or else 
in small cakes sweetened with sugar. It may be taken’ 
in this state, or dissolved in coffee, tea, and other 
drinks, or it may be smoked with tobacco.. M. de 
Luca took about two or three grammes of it in a solid 
form at nine o'clock in the morning, with very little faith 
in its virtues. ‘I then went,’ he says, ‘to the College 
de France, and set to work as usual in the laboratory. 

AT feel a 
strange sensation, as if something wero creeping from 
my fingers’ end to the brain. I was aware that I was 
in an abnormal state, and felt happy at it. I wanted 
to continue my operations, but my hands were in such 
a particular nervousness that I could not command their 
services. I resolved to return home; but no sooner had 


in company, without hope of succour, the woman flpats a long 
time before she sinks, whereas the man cleaves the water like 
a stone, and makes tirst the road to the bottom. Whence | 
comes this, if you please? You attribute it, perhaps, to the | 
lightness of the body, or to the dress? Pretty reasons, good 

sooth! It is because the woman was created in Paradise, and 

pieced eta here, or wherever she may be, is always | however, that other people in the streets touched the 


aa ground with their feet, and I aceordingly considered . 
guperiorit W ! inferi hi 
Ves them to be my inferiors. While on my way home, I 
at . Clay, OF living, ani- wondered at the immense distance I had to go, and 


mated matcer—in a word, from the rib of a man. From | 
: thought should never get home; yet all the while: 
whence it follows, that woman is @ creation entire and ° 2 ne while I 


Fs ponderable. Far to the north, among those huge icebergs, 
F§~=s the formation of which no human eyes ever beheld, the cliffs 
* that crop out in the polar regions waste slowly and silently 
away. Dr. Kane has told us that at their bases may be found, 
when not covered with snow, an impalpable dust; this is the 
debris of the rocks, cliffs, or whatever the nature of the 
structure may be. The silence of those regions is, at times, 
‘atense, if such an expression may be allowed. Except when 
the storms rage in their fury—when the grinding of those 
phantom towers against the loose pancake ice ceases, when 
the floating floes circleidly in some eddy—then proceeds 


I opened the door leading to the principal court of the 
College de France than I perceived that all the buildings 
were receding from me; the voices T heard seemed to 
proceed from a great distance, I[ felt as if I was raised 
from the ground and walking in the air; | remarked, 
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during the short northern summer the waste of the world. 
The tumuli of ice resolve to water; the monuments reared 
by the hand ofthe Frost King topple and fall, and, loosened 


by the genial warmth, streams trickle slowly down the rocks, 


carrying in their course the granulated particles liberated 
by the cold. In the ‘ead of night, in the awful silence of 


those extreme latitudes, great masses of ice, or earth or rock, 


loosen themselves and fall with a mighty crash into the sea 
beneath. 

Thus, through allthe zones that belt the globe—t rrid, 
temperate, and frigid—a continual waste, an incessant 
abstraction of the vital functions of nature transpires; these 
operations are both artificial and inevitable. How far do these 
organic and elementary changes affect the integrity of the atmo- 
sphere? Gases, aswe well know, enter into the composition 
-of our focd, our bodies and the very air and water that we 
breathe and drink. 
stretches its dark shadow over theSummer or the Winter 
heaven. surcharged with cooling showers or eise with moisture, 
which is changed inthe atmosphere into star-like crystals 
of snow, these also ‘hold in suspension some portion of the 
ethereal forces of the globe and descend to revivify and fer- 
tilize its various functions. The ashes of the coal part with 
their chemical ingrelients,and make the grass green in the 
field, or drive the maiauding worms from the crops of the 
farmer. The wasted form of the oak or ash is absorbed by 
nature, tenderly buried as it were, and enters once more 
into the shafts which tower above its’ resting place. So 
itis with all the material forces which have their being and 
which are rooted in the world. They arise or exist; they 
shoot fromthe soil or lie dormant within it; they are gar- 
nered, mined, or burned; they vanish utterly in their natural 
forms, and are seen no more. Yet are they not lost. The 
several parts wanting are, as we have seen, absorbed by 
other plants completing their growth and ripening to maturity. 
In place of the coals that are consumed, there are other 
veins of them slowly gathering their forces for the comfort of 
Millions yet tobe. ‘There are mines also accumulating those 
wonderful accretions which—now sullen and black, it may be 
covered by the restless sea—shall ong day be exhumed and 
' Shine upon the brow of beauty. The globe parts with no 


portion of its matter to its ultimate loss; through allits vast 


lungs, the millions upon millions of pores in plants, the 
yawning ghastly craters of volcanoes, the fissures of the 
ground in various lands, the subtile vapors and essence from 
thevast laboratory of nature transpire, Yet all of them as. 
We have seen are combined in some other form. The motion 
ofthe earth is no swifter than usual; inour headlong race 
around the sun, we come and go with as much regularity 
as ever; the stars move upon their nightly rounds, the moon 
appears and disappears, the planets circle in their orbits, and 
follow out. the plan laid down for them by the Creator ; and 


the vast and grand earth revolves rapidly through space, in 


obedience to theimpulse which first gave it motion. Nothing 


changes to our loss. Man fights his’petty battles, he slaughters” 
those who cherished him, and he rises up in his weakness to 


mock at God and his works; but yet, through all and over 


all the majestic “operations of nature go forward with a 


certainty aud surety that can only proceed from an origin 
and power beyond the knowledge of mankind. | 


A Posrer.— Very intricate legal questions are some- 


times submitted to the spiritual guides of our city 
Congregations. ‘hey usually, with a just appreciation 
of their position, and what is properly expected of 
them by their members, consult the standard tomes, 
Such as the Shulchan Aruch, and other authorities, to 
ald them in forming a correct judgment 4s to the law. 

at anew question hae arisen and it takes the combined 
wisdom of Chasan, Parnas, Gabai and Shamas to solve 


the problem. How in these (lays of postage currency, 


an every adult male of the house of Israel resident in 
the free and happy land of America, contribute his half 
shekel of silver as a voluntary offering in compliance 
With the | 
dropped in the plate, where the metal exist not, except 
im memory? In several sy , the momentous 
question was set at rest by receiving 15 cents in 
“urrency, in lieu of 10 cents silver. In others, the rate 
of exchange was still under discussion when our 
informants retired. We may endeavor to report the 


So also the cloud, silver-lined, that’ 


usual Purim observance ? iow can silver bY 


complete. Then old Cornelius Agrippa—an ugly man 
he was, and that he coald not help—developes 
the beauty of woman from the crown of the head to the 
sole of the fuot. We do not ckoose to follow him into 
details, as the magician is often more minute than polite, 
at least, according to modern notions of propriety. We 
have sald that he was ugly, indeed, a fright, but he was 
a noble-hearted creature for all that, and was, we 
believe, one of the few physicians of Marseilles who, 
when all the others had fled, stayed and did his duty by 
the plague-stricken of that city. 

‘‘ He won’t have it that women had anything to do 
with the first sin: ‘The command not to touch of the 
fruit of the Forbidden Tree was given to Adam, for 
Eve was not yet created. God wished that the woman, 
as his favourite creature, should be free from the be- 
cinning. 
would never have known death. 
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Huncary.—AN Important Degciston.— The con- 
stant differences between the orthodox and reform 
parties in one and the same congregation, have given rise 
to an importan' decision by the government. In future, 
each party will be permitted to have its own synagogue 
and its own officials, without being interfered with by 
the other. Nevertheless, although religiously separated, 
they must yet be united, so far as the general adminis- 
tration of the community is concerned. . Religious 
liberty will thus be completely established among the 
Austrian Z. d. I. | | 


American friends, 
who claim to be a head of us in many things, have 
certainly distanced us completely in the practice of 
spiritualism and photography. The good people of 
Boston cannot only call up the spirits of their departed 
friends and hold conversation with them—through a 
suitable “medium,” of course—but they can take the 


portraits of the spirits! The operation requires to be 


performed by a medium which combines a spiritual 


nature with a competent knowledge of photography ; 


and Mr. William H. Mumler, of the city of Boston, 
seems to be the only person possessing those qualities 
in the necessary degree who has yet become known to 
fame. This lucky individual, who seems to be in a fair 
way to make afortune out of the spirits, gives the 
following account of his discovery :—‘* A few Sandays 
since hebeing alone in the photograph saloon of Mrs, 
Stuart, 258, Washington-street, trying some new 
chemicals, and amusing himself by taking a picture of 
himself, but, when produced, to his great astonishment 


aud wonder, there was on the plate, not alone a picture | 
| of himself as he supposed, but also a picture of a young 


woman, sitting in a chair that stood by his side. He 
said that while standing for his picture he felt a peculiar 
sensation and a tremulous motion in his right arm, and 
afterwards felt exhausted. This was all he experienced 
that was unusual. While looking upon this phenomenon 
—the picture of two persons upon the plate instead of 
one—the thought and the conviction flashed upon his 
mind, this is the picture of @ spirit! And in it he 
recognised the likeness of his deceased cousin, which is 
also said to be correct by all those who knew her.” 
Since this discovery bas been made, a great many 
bereaved relatives have been furnished with pictures of 
the dead, taken in groups with those of living sisters, 
‘“ the picture of the spirit being fainter and less distinct 
than that of the one who sits.” The Boston paper from 
which we take the above extract, assures us that the 
most searching investigations have been made with the 
view of finding out any deception, but without success, 
‘After tuis the claims of the Boston folks to be. con- 
sidered an “ advanced people ” will hardly be disputed. 


If there had been only the woman, man- 


reasoned within myself on the curious effects hashish 
had produced on me. My porter’s wife, who saw me 
return sooner then usual, said to her husband: * M. de 
Luca’s room has not been done.’ On hearing this, I 
said to myself, ‘lfer voice is changed!’ but added 
immediately afterwards, ‘the effect is hashish.’ I re- 
ceived two letters addressed to me, went up into my 
room and shut the door, leaving the key ontside. [ 
attempted to open the letters, but after trying ineffecs 
tually for two or three minutes, I threw them on the 
floor with supreme contempt. I resolved to undress 
and goto bed. I was no sooner in than the bed-clothes 
appeared to keep at a certain distance from me out of 
respect; I felt myself immersed in an atmosphere of 
satisfaction. and pleasure. All the events of my past 
life flitted before me, and gave me great delight. I said to 
myself, ‘If this state could last eternally, we should all 
be happy, and the dreams of poets would be realised.’ 
While in this state a doabt came over me. Was I really 
at home, or was I at-the laboratory continuing my 
labours buta thousand reasons immediately presented 
themselves to convince me that I was real’y at home; 
for I could get up and walk and I did so; I could ree 
turn to bed, aid did so, afterexamining my cloties, the 
two letters, and the door. As soon as I yot into bed 
again, the bed-clothes kept at a distanc as before. 
After the lapse of four hours, my ideas became -more 
stable, distances diminished, the bed-clothes respectfully 
approached nearer to my body, and when I returned to 
my natural state, I only found that my lips were 
parched,’ Hence it appears that hashish makes one 
see objects at 'a greater distance than they really are, 
and hear sounds as if they also came came from a dis- 
tance. It gives une @ sensation of being raised in the 
air, inspires one with contempt forall sublunary things, 
and with a feeling of dignity and superiority, it calls to 
mind forgotten events, renders ideas clearer, and makes 
one feel extremely happy.” 


AtueisM.—Atheism is the most terrible of all pre- 
fessions. If we could believe a man to be in this state— 
not in his speculations, but also in his feelings—we should 
regard him with the most sorrowful wonder. Ifsuch a 
man there is, his spirit dwells in darkness ; futurity is to 


him an eternal grave—an eternal sleep—eternal night. To 


him the universe is a dead and dumb conglomeration of 
forms without souls, and of sounds without import. The 
sun is day after day in the heavens; the stars night after 

night in the sky ; but unto him day unto day uttereth no 
speech, night unto night showeth no knowledge. Flowers 
bloom and fade; but he sees no meaning in the change. 

Ocean rolls its mighty waves, with the heavens bending 

over itin glory; he hears no voice of almighty power, 
with which ** deep calleth unto deep.” The year revives; 
spring clothes itself with green; the genial sun melts the 

snow from the valleys; verdure covers the earth ; and 

joy sweetens the heart of all that lives. Autumn comes, — 
painting the leaves with various hues; gentle airs begin 
to murmur in the woods, that sound sweetly on the ear, 
with a thoughtful and solemn music. Winter enters last 5 
the sky darkens, the wind is chilled, the beasts of the field 
all come for shelter to the abodes of man; the tempest 
gathers itself, beats the mounts, and rolls down its deluge 
into the valleys; inmates dwell safely in the bome, and 
comfort glows apace on the hearth. Amid all these 
affecting phenomena the atheist acknowledges no God, 
and thanks no Father! Amid the affairs of nations, 
constituting the drama of destiny and time, in all their 
mysterious succession of causes and of consequences, the 


atheist discerns no sovereign intellect, no guiding Provi- 


dence. Atheism makes a man acknowledge no rule but 
that of expediency, no standard but that of selfishness, nO — 


decision next M. 


—Manchester Weekly Times, | God but that of materialism, 
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[APRIL 10, 1863 


ERVER. 


A Jewise Proressor.—The University 
of Erlangen was for a considerable time the cause of 
a remarkable contest between inveterate prejudice 
and liberalism. We have on a former occasion re- 
ferred to the lustre shed by Dr. Herz, a co-religionist, 
on the University of Erlangen. The doctor is one of 
the most. eminent oculists of the day, a celebrated 
surgeon, a distinguished physician, profoundly versed 
in all branches of the profession, and a most success- 
ful lecturer on anatomy. He is beloved by the pro- 

- fession, and revered by the whole city for his philan- 
thropy. The heads of the university unanimously 
recommended him to the ministry for promotion to a 
professorship, the city petitioned for it, and the mi- 
nistry itself was in favour of his promotion. Yet the 
king, brought up in the prejudices of a bygone age, 
could not make up his mind to confirm the appoint- 
ment. Dr. Herz, who deeply felt this insult, was 
¢ already preparing to quit the country ruled by a 
'- monarch who seemed to believe that the baptismal 


= font alone could cleanse the Jew from the stigma of 

his birth. The doctor did not feel disposed—as, alas! 
s0 many others have done—to deny his religious 
convictions for the sake of promotion. We now learn 


that the king has at last yielded to the solicitation of 
the university, and confirnied the appointment of the 
doctor as extraordinary professor. To the honour of 
the theological faculty of this Catholic university, be 
it said, that it cordially joined the petition of the 
rest of the university. | 
SiGN oF THE Times. —Dr. Barclay 
writes from Palestine: ** The telegraph between this city 
(Jaffa) and Damascus having proved such a complete 
success, poles are now being erected all along the coast 
from Alexandria to Smyrna, thus connecting the Indian 
line with Stambul. The Suez Canal isalso approaching 
a suceessful completion, despite the sanguine vaticinations 
of “Rule Britannia” to the contrary. And the successful 
issue of this gigantic enterprise almost necessitates the 
counter construction of the long projected Euphratian 
railway, lest the mystical balance of power in which the 
nations are weighed should, perchance, be seriously dis- 
turbed. If we discern not, in the signs of the times, 
indications the most indubitable and encouraging that the 
day of Israel’s restoration and redemption is at hand, slow 
of heart, indeed, must we be to receive all that the pro. 
phets have spoken. A company has just been formed in 
London, as I learn by letter this merning, in which Lord 
Dufferein, Sir Moses Montetiore, Dr. Cunnmines, and other 
celebrities, are large shareholders, for immediately con- 
structing afrailroad ‘rom the sea coast to Jerusalem, upon 
the site, as I suppose, that I indicated to the “ powers that 
be” some time age. By the way, should I find amongst 
the American travellers now here, any one speedily bound 
to the west, I will still send you the remainder of the 
journal, in which I mention the discovery of an cld city ; 
and a good haven at the mouth of the Liver Rubin, thence 
to Jerusalem, through a heretofore unexplored portion of 
Palestine, is the site alluded to, suitable for either a. 
carriage road or railway.” The Russian government is 
carrying on extensive improvements in Palestine. A 
piece of. ground outside the walls of Jerusalem, on the 
Meidan, belonging to Russia, and containing nearly 16,000 
square yards, has been enclosed by a stone wali, several 
houses erected onit, and four tanks constructed for a 
supply of water, The cathedral of the Holy Trinity is 
ready ‘o receive its cupolas, anda large house for the 
ecclesiastical mission hase been nearly completed; a 
hospital to receive sixty beds has reache the first floor, 
and the foundation of and asylum capable of receiving 300 
male pilgrims, has been commenced. Inside the city, the 
ground belonging to Russia, near the Holy Sepulchre, has 
been cleared of the rubbish which covered it to the height 
of thirty-five feet. During the excavations, remains of 
perticos end pillars were found, which formed part of the 
principal entrance to the Temple of the Holy Sepulchre 
in the time of Constantine. Before the end of the pre- 
sent year, an asylum for female pilgrims will be com- 
menced.”—Chicago Tribune. 
New York.—A Boarp.—Ten congrega- 
tions of New York, among which are some of the most 
influential, have jomed to establish a central religious 
authority. Its functions will, for the present, resemble 
those of our own Board.—ZJ. 
A RemaRKABLE CoNGREGATION.—We learn from 
the report of the Treasurer of the Montreal Polish, 
German and English Synagogue, that the income of 
that congregation for the past year has been three times 
as much as its expenditure. , 
_ be made by any of our financial agents. We think we 
are warranted in saying that: all our treasurers have 
“quite enovgl to do to keep the balance in order.” We 


“mittees to proceed to Canada and obtain information 


Not that we would have the committees appointed now, 
lest some ill natured persons might imagine that the 
appointees desire to evade the conscription law; but 
after the war is over, and we hope that day is not dis- 
we shall certainly agitate the question.—J. M. 
Vrenna.—A Rappinicat Scuotar.—Dr. Alouis 
Miller, a Christian scholar of this city, distinguished as 
athorough Talmudist and otherwise renowned in 
Hebrew lore, is only thirty years old. In his articles 
against the attacks of a Catholic priest, Rev, Mr. 


~ gtudied the literature of the Hebrews to ascertain how 
much truth there is in the accusations brought against 
the Talmud, and confesses that they are false, unfounded, 
originating in ignorance or Malice. He also wrote 
"against the absurd accusation that Jews needed Christian 
blood, and succeeded well in convincing intelligent 
readers, that this absurdity originated in mad _ brains" 
Dr. Miller now holds a high position in the Vienna 


‘gcademy of science.— Jsraelite. 


| moderate charges. 


highest references, on application. 


Such a statement cannot 


would recommend the appointment of several com- 


on eo important a subject as an overflowing treasury. 


Litwanowitsh, on the Jews, this doctor states that he 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, 
AT BRIGHTON, 46 axp 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, 
NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., N.S., 
S.A.P., &e.; Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal 
College of Preceptors, London. 

The regular course of instruction comprises Religion, the He- 
brew language, and its sublime literature, the Sacred Scriptures, 
and the Commentaries thereon; English Grammar, Literary Com. 

osition, Elocution, Writing, Arithmetic, Modern and Ancient 
listory, History of English Literature, Geography, with Map- 
drawing, the Use of the Globes, and Natural History; the Latin 
and Greek Classics, and the various branches of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and the Elements of Astronomy; Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental Calculation, the French and 
German Languages, and .such branches of general and polite 
literature-as the attainment or destination of the pupil may render 
desirable. 

Pupils intending to matriculate are prepared for their examina 
tion by an especial course of Lectures, embracing the subjects 
required for such purpose, either at an English or Foreign 
University. | | 

The accomplishments of Music, Singing, Drawing, Swimming, 
Dancing, Riding, Drilling, Gymnastic Exercises and Fencing, are 
taught by efficient Masters, 

‘The most careful attention is given to the health of the Pupils. 
The domestic arrangements are made under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mrs. Loewe, and the recreations in the playground 
are always watched by one of the Resident Masters. 

Fe alecaten may be had by applying to Dr. Loewe at the above 
address, 

THE SUMMER SEMESTER WILL. CO E ON 
SUNDAY, THE 19ruH or APRIL. 


HE REV. JOSHUA LEVI having resigned his situation 
here, has adesire to take a limited number of Young Gentle- 

men to BOARD and LODGE ‘and to give them Hebrew and 
Religious INSTRUCTION, As for English and other branches 
of education, they may be obtained here of the highest order at 
The health and comfort of the pupils will be 
carefully attended to, For particulars and terms apply to Rev. 
Joshua Levi, 4, Andover-terrace, Park, Cheltenham, | 


Mr. FLES’'S ACADEMY, 
37, MANSELL-STREET, GOODMAN’S- FIELDS, E.C, 

Maser will be RESUMED on MONDAY the 13th 

inst. The instruction by Messrs. Fles and Stranders, 
assisted by a certificated English master in the young gentlemen's 
department, and by an experienced governess in the young ladies’ 
school, comprises the Hebrew, I’nglish (in allits branches), French, 
German, and Dutch languages; Plain and Fancy Needlework and 
Music. The Ladies’ Schoo! being guite distinct from the Young 
Gentlemen’s, the pupils will in no way interfere with each other. 


MAY HWOUSE ACADEMY, GRAVESEND. 

\ RS. BARCZINSKY begs to acquaint her friends that 
L her Pupils will RE-ASSE MBLE for the Summer Semester 
on WEDNESDAY, the 6th of May. 


MILTON HOUSE SCHOOL. 
May PLACE, GRAVESEND. 
\ R. BARCZINSKY begs to announce that SCHOOL 
a will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, the 6th May. 
All comuniéations for Mr. and Mrs. Barzcinsky to be addressed 
as above, or to the Misses Alexander, 10, Bedford-street, Strand, 
where prospectuses may also be obtained, 


LADIES BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A TRS. ESSINGER receives a limited number of YOUNG 
\| LADIES to EDUCATE with her Daughters. A resident 
Terms, including Englisu, Hebrew, French, 


lreuch Governess. 


apd German, 40 Guineas per annum. 


The Vacation will terminate oni the Ist of May. 
Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. 


Prospect House, Silver-street, Edmonton. 

\ RS. and MISS LYON beg leave to return. THANKS 
LVL for the patronage they have already received, and to acquaint 
their friends that the PASSOVER VACATION will COMMENCE 
on the 380th MARCH. | 

Terms 25 guineas per annum, including Washing, the rudiments 
of Music, French, and Hebrew. Highest satisfactory references 
will be given, . 

School re-opens Thursday, 16th April. 


MADAME sbESSEL'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH 
YOUNG LADIES, HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 
i ie Pupils committed to the charge of Madame B. will 


receive a STRICTLY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and 
enjoy a kind maternal treatment. The salubrious air of this 
beautifully situated town and daily walks will contribute to the 
health of the pupils. 

(he subjects of instruction are the holy principles and rites of 
the Jewish Religion, Hebrew, German, French, and English, 
Geography, History; Arithmetic, Drawing, Music, and Singing, 
and every kindof Needlework. Madame B. is assisted by masters, 
of the first eminence, including a Resident French Governess, 
German, French, and English are alternately spoken in the house. 

Terms, including washing, £32 per annum; music and singing 
are extra, but moderate charge. Madame 3B. has been kindly 
permitted to refer to Mr. Sampson Sampson, 1415, York-place, 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 
IDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN from seven to fifteen years, conducted by 
Dr. RECKENDORFF. Pupils prepared for mercantile pursuits as 
well as for the University. Terms moderate. Prospectuses, with 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR’ YOUNG 
| LADIES, conducted by Mrs, RECKONDORF', assisted by 
eminent masters. The advantages offered in this Establishment 
are superior as regards home comforts, besides careful training and 
instruction. Highest references. Terms moderate, Prospectuses 


ADUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
1) GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, near Darmstadt, 


hour by rail from Frankfort on-the-Maine. ‘The Chief Rabbi, Rev. 
Dr. Adler; Mr. 8. J. Rubinstein, 22, Argyll-street, Regent-street ; 


latter, being personally well acquainted with the Establishment, 
will be happy to give any information, or to forward prospectuses, 
charge of pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
DIES. 


YOUNG 


of Belgium.) 

English and German Governess, Rut pe ra Limite 
BrussELs. The instruction comprises Religion, and all the 
usual branches of a)iberal education. 


Castie-street, Houndsditch, London, and M. Ad, 


Keysor, | 
Murray-street, New North 


Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, 
road, London. 


COMMERCIAL PRIVATE HOTEL, 

116, Duke Street, LiveRPooL. 
AMUEL STERN, in respectiully acknowledging the liberal 
support afforded him for many years past, has much pleasure 
in informing his numerous friends and the public, that he has 
REMOVED from 112, Duke Street, to the above very SPACIOUS 
and COMMODIOUS HOUSE (formerly the residence of the late 
Colonel Bolton) containing large Commercial and Private Sitting 
and Bed Rooms, Stock Rooms, Fire-Proof Rooms for valuable 
property, &«, Cold and Hot Water Baths, 


| honour him with their patronage, 


Mr, Jacobs, 33, Haymarket, have kindly allowed references to them, 
‘as also has Mr. Mombach, 6, South street, Finsbury square. The 


Dr Joel will visit London immediately after Passover to take 


goers by Mesdames MEYER, assisted by resident 


(Under the special patronage of the Rev, Dr. Lo&éb, Chief Rabbi. 


For references and further particulars, address the Rev. M- 


S Stern in soliciting a continuance of the favors hitherto bestowed 
on him, begs to assure his friends, that no efforts shall be spared to 
afford every attention, and to study the comfort of those who may 


| plate-glass back and doors, and marble 


| where the comforts of a home may be depended on. 


| Principal Depot 


I 


7 SOLOMON (son and successor to Mr. A. 5) 
mon), of No. 3, Great Queen-street, W.C., begs to ing 0. 
his friends and the public that he has REMOVED the innt orm, 
his STOCK to the more commodious premises, No. 52, WIGMO - 
STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, where he has on sale 7" | RE 
and well-selected stock of first-class second hand FURNIT URS 
of all descriptions. A Handsome Six feet Walnut Chiffoniey bo 
top, carved in flowers 
fruit, for £28; cost 50 guineas. 


ESTROURNE REPOSITORY, 8, 


Bayswater ‘iwo doors from the Atheneum), 
The MISSES BRUNSWICK beg to acquaint their friends an 


the public generally that they have OPENED an ESTAB 
MENT at the above address for the sale of furniture in Bn 
Marqueterie, &c., Dresden and Sevres Porcelain, Fancy artic! 
of various descriptions. Needlework tastefully mounted id 
ex cuted to order. 
he Misses Brunswick hope by unremitting attention to 
orders with which they may be favoured, te ensure the - 
they respectfully solicit. 


\ EDDINGS, BALLS, &e.,—TO BE LET o 
\ THREE LARGE ROOMS of noble proportions with 
Kitchen Terms 5 Guineas, Address Mr'J R. Williams 19 
Arundel-street, Strand. 


A. M, .COHEN. CO. 
UILDERS, CONTRACTORS and GENERAL 
DECORATORS, 
24,ELDON STREET, FINSBURY, EC. 
Estimates given for general repairs. 


ARRIS and EMANUEL’S STOUT, PORTER, and 
ALES, in Casks or Bottles. Recommended as being the 
most genuine and nourishing article sold at the present time, 

British Brewery, Roman-road, Holloway, N. 
] JAMESON, 55, Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, B, 
A, = begs to inform the Jewish Public that he has on hand afine 
stock of FOREIGN WW WINES, warranted to contain between 
26 and 42 degrees of proof spirit. 


N.B. Country orders promptly attended to, 


FOREIGN WD WINES. 


Established 50 years. . 
J. MY ERS, (late L. Myers and Son), 
ORNAMENTAL COOK AND CONFECTIONER 
4, KinG Srreet, ALpGare, | 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, supplied -on the 
shortest notice, and cheaper than any house in the trade, 
China, Glass, Plate, Rout Seats, Cushions, and ‘T'ables lent on 
hire on the most reasonable terms. 
By special permission of the Rev. Dr. Adler. 
N.B. Confectionery. of all kinds for Passover, as usual, 


For NDS —By special permission of the Rev, Dr. Adler, 
4 i foe S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC. 
TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, kinds. 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and-Contectionery, Wed- 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners,. and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or english Style. Ices, Jellies 
or Blanc-manges. On all public oceasions, weddings and private 
parties, the yreatest satisfaction has beenexpressed at the manner 
in which Mrs, S$. and Son have served the entertainments. Al! 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured on Mrs. Silver's 
own premises, expressly for ADy—None to equal them. 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


i hae MISSES AZUELOS bee to inform their friends that 

they can ACCOMMODATE a few Select BOARDERS 
Ladies or Gentlemen, with Board and Residence, or Partial Board 
on moderate terms, Omnibuses pass the door every five minutes 
to the City and the West End. For further particulars apply at7 
Oakeley-crescent, City-road, X.C., five minutes from the Angel, 

N.B.—Accommodation for Ladies and Gentlemen for the week 
of 


ATISS BENZAQUEN'S PRIVATE BOARDING 
{VE HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 
Board and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and _ private 
Dinner Parties attended to. Vacancies for ‘I'wo or Three Resident 
Boarders 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg to announce that they have VACANCIES In their Es- 
tablishment for a few select Boarders. References exchanged, 
10, Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand, : | 
33, King-street, Covent-garden.— A. Drawing-room floor, with 
other apartments, with or without Board. 


\ BERNSTEIN’S Private and Commercial BOARDING 

(VL, HOUSE, 1, BURY-STEET, ST. MARY AXE E.C. 

Board and Residence on moderate terms. Dinners at two o'clock: 
N.B. Gentlemen accommodated for Passover, 


OARD (partial) and RESIDENCE.—One or two Geutle- 
- men can be accommodated in the house of a cheerful family, 
residing in the best part of the W.C. district, on moderate terms. 
Every domestic comfort; circle select and musical; languages 
spoken. Address A., Jewish Chronicle office, 7, Bevis Marks, E.C. 


E or TWO GENTLEMEN can be received as partial 
or whole boarders in a small family in the W. C. district, 
Easy access 
Address 8B. L., Jewish Chronicle 


to omnibuses and railways, 
office. 


CITY OF LONDON 
BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
CHANDELIERS, MEDIASVAL, AND OTHER: 
GAS-FITTINGS, STAR AND SUN-LIGHT 
MANUFACTURERS. 
NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, in 
i) returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal 


that they have made 
such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 4s 
will enable them to undertake the 7 
LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 

BUILDINGS, 
and every other branch of Gas Engineering.” Hot Water Pipes for 
heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the 
most improved and economical principles. a 
Worxs—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAM. | 
and SHOW-ROOMS—I1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, GRavEt 

Lane, and 147, 

Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Theatres, 
Concert Halls, and other pv.blic buildings, can be had by applymg 
at the Manufactory and Show-rooms, 147 Heundsditeh, N.E. 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 
AND wABLE GLASS, 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants 
and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, and TOILETTE Ware of the newest 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 
and pressed, of the best quality and newest designs, at their wae 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 14% 
Haundsditeh, City, N.E. 
| Export and other orders promptly executed. 
Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of charge. 
EF NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN IL 
o burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 
A large assortment on show a | 
A liberal Diseount to Merchants. 


CRYSTAL, 


support, beg to inform them and. the 


Locdon: Printed and Published by Moss VaLenrine, for the Pre 
rietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.., 7 al 
Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London. Friday, New 
10, 1863 Rev. S, M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, 


€ York, Agent for the United States of America, 
| Collector—Ma, Jacos Roxas, 
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